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Chronicle 


The War.—There has been vigorous fighting near 
Ypres, in the Somme district, along the Trentino front, 
and north of Monastir, but the general situation in these 
places has undergone no important 
modification. At Athens attempts on 
the part of the Allies to force the 
Royalists to accede to their demands have resulted in sev- 
eral minor engagements between the Greeks and the Al- 
lies, assisted by the Venizelists. The King was eventu- 
ally forced to yield and a truce has been effected. 

The Central Powers have continued their rapid prog- 
ress through Wallachia. In the region of the upper Alt, 
they took Rimnica-Valcea, crossed the Alt, and a little 
later the Topolog, and then seized Curtea de Arges. 
About the same time they forced the Rumanians to with- 
draw from the middle Alt towards the Arges River. 
Pressing forward the Central Powers occupied Pitesci, 
crossed the Arges and took Golesci. These two successes 
exposed the Rumanian right wing at Kimpolung, and as 
a consequence the Rumanians abandoned the city and re- 
tired to the Dambovitsa Valley, down which they are re- 
treating in the direction of Targovistea. South of Pitesci 
the Central Powers have defeated the Rumanians, who 
are falling back on the Arges. 

Meanwhile a part of the other army of the Central 
Powers, which crossed the Danube at Zimnitsea, has ad- 
vanced from Alexandria to the Glavatziotzu River; 
further east another part of this army compelled the Ru- 
manians to evacuate Giurgiu, south of Bucharest, and 
after occupying the city, advanced north along the Bucha- 
rest-Giurgiu railroad, crossed the Niaslov lowlands and 
a portion of the river of the same name, seized the towns 
of Comana and Gostinari, and reached the Arges at a 
point about ten miles from Bucharest. They have al- 
ready brought heavy guns to bear on the city and are 
fighting to effect a crossing of the river. The Rumanians 
have recaptured Comana and Gostinari, but their posses- 
sion of these places is precarious, for the Central Powers 
have effected another crossing of the Danube, apparently 
at Oltenitza, have reached Lake Gretza and are advanc- 
ing on Bucharest from the southeast. Further. east vio- 
lent fighting is in progress at the Rumanian end of the 
Cernavoda bridge. The Russians claim to have seized 
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the western end of the bridge, and from this it would 
seem, although there has been no official announcement 
to this effect, that the Central Powers had entered Ru- 
mania at this point. 

Finding it impossible to check the progress of the 
Central Powers in Rumania, the Russians have attempted 
to save their ally by resuming the offensive on a gigantic 
scale all along the 300-mile line in the Carpathians from 
the Jablonitza Pass, in Galicia, to the Buzeo Valley, south 
of Kronstadt. Their greatest effort has been made in 
the vicinity of Kirlibaba, in Bukowina, with the evident 
purpose of invading Hungary. They took, but subse- 
quently lost, Rukada Height, and have reached the out- 
skirts of Kirlibaba; they also report the capture of other 
heights, but as they give no names and as the Central 
Powers deny these reports, it is impossible to estimate 
their progress. Attacks have also been made on the 
Central Powers in Volhynia and Galicia, but in neither 
place has much success been gained. In Dobrudja also 
the Rumanians and Russians have renewed their offen- 
sive north of the Cernavoda-Constantsa line, but they 
have made no appreciable progress. 


Austria-Hungary.—The funeral ceremonies over the 
body of Emperor Francis Joseph took place in St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral and were performed by the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Vienna, attended 
by four cardinals and many bishops 
and priests. Besides the new Em- 
peror and his Queen, there were present the Kings of 
Bulgaria, Bavaria, Saxony and Wurttemberg, together 
with almost a hundred members of royal families. Em- 
peror Charles followed the coffin into the small Capuchin 
church where it was placed in the crypt. An artillery 
salute sounded in the distance as Charles I ascended the 
steps leading from the crypt to the church. An eventful 
reign of almost sixty-eight years has been closed, and the 
eyes of the world are turned upon the new Emperor, 
who now, at the early age of twenty-nine promises to 
become a worthy successor to the revered Francis Joseph. 
Emperor Charles I has not merely proved himself fear- 
less as a soldier and popular as a leader, but has like- 
wise given his soldiers an example of true devotion to re- 
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ligion. It is said that on the eve of the Italian offensive 
he approached the Holy Table with his entire staff. 
Belgium.— According to dispatches, under date of De- 
cember 1, from Paris, the Belgium Government at Havre 
announced it had received the information that the Ger- 
mans had suspended the work of sink- 
ing shafts in the coal mines and had 
caused a stoppage of work in other 
districts. The workers thus deprived of their occupa- 
tion, it is said, have been classed among the “ un- 
employed ” and have been deported with others for serv- 
ice in Germany. It is reported too by the Belgian officials, 
that the Germans have just dismantled the Meus dis- 
tillery and other establishments of the same kind at 


The Deportations 


Wyneghem. Systematic raids on machine tools are said 
to have taken place at Cockerill and Seraing, where quan- 
tities were seized and shipped to Germany. In the com- 
munes of Luxembourg province, men employed in re- 
pairing roads have been deprived of their occupation, and 
the Germans, it is declared, after ordering the work 
stopped, treated the men thus made idle as “ unem- 
ployed” and gave them the alternative of deportation or 
voluntary engagement to work in Germany. The pretext 
given for the stoppage of work in the Belgian mines and 
the deportation of the miners was that “ miners are 
needed in Germany.” Future reports will undoubtedly 
throw new and perhaps less sinister light on these de- 
portations. 


Cuba. 


election took place. 


A month has elapsed since the Presidential 
The result, however, still remains in 
doubt, and, according to press dispatches from Havana, 
months may pass before the outcome 
is definitely known. Partial reballot- 
> ing must be done in two provinces, 


The Presidential 


Election 


where, it is reported, fraud and coercion interfered with 
The returns, according to the provincial 
election boards, give President Menocal a majority in 
the provinces of Matanzas, Pinar del Rio and Occidente. 
His opponent, Dr. Alfredo Zayas, the Liberal candidate, 
has carried the provinces of Havana and Camaguey, and 
has a majority of 269 in Santa Clara province, where as 
If Dr. 
Zayas can maintain his majority in Santa Clara province, 
The Conservatives 
claim, however, that their supporters in several precincts 
in Santa Clara province were intimidated and kept from 
voting by the Liberals and that a fair election will give a 
majority to President Menocal. 
timidation, Liberal sympathizers retort with accusations 
of illegal use of the post office and telegraphs by the 
talk of 
destruction of the sugar crop, in order to force inter- 
vention by the United States. The Government is shift- 
ing troops and munitions, and whatever the final result, 
seems determined to preserve order. 


the elections. 


in Oriente, partial elections are again to be had. 


he will win even if he loses Oriente. 


To these charges of in- 


Conservatives. [xtremists revolution and the 
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France.—Everywhere there seems to be a splendidly 
organized mobilization of the country’s resources. The 
last three or four months have witnessed a series of finan- 
cial, economic and industrial schemes, 
clearly and practically outlined and 
in some cases begun. In spite of the 
drain upon the money-resources of the country, the finan- 
cial situation continues excellent. It is true that there 
has been a decrease in the gold-reserve of the Bank of 
France. But this is coincident with the enormous in- 
crease in gold held for the bank in foreign countries. 

One of the questions attracting attention at the present 
time is the future of the French mercantile marine. For 
the last thirty years, France has been trying by artificial 
means to increase this service, and now there is a strong 
demand that within eighteen months after the war is 
ended, at least $32,000,000 be advanced by the Govern- 
ment to steamship companies to rebuild their fleets. Not 
less than $12,000,000 of this sum is to be used on ships 
already built, while the remainder is to be employed for 
new constructions. However beneficial the grant would 
be as an initial measure to encourage the merchant-ma- 
rine, experts point out that $32,000,000 would go only 
a very little way towards the thorough rehabilitation of 
the French merchant-service, especially while nothing is 
done to remedy the onerous laws under which ship- 
owners operate. In some ways these are comparable in 
severity to the demands placed on American owners by 
the laws of the United States. France, which has had 
good reasons in the past to be proud of its merchant-serv- 


The Merchant- 
Marine 


ice, now seems quite willing to make.any reasonable finan- 
cial sacrifices to further its interests. 


Germany.—The sixtieth birthday of the Imperial 
Chancellor was made memorable by the introduction of 
the Man-Power bill into the Reichstag. “‘ Hands that are 
idle,” he said, “assist the enemy.” 
The bill provides that all able-bodied 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
sixty, not serving under the colors, are liable to labor- 
service in the country’s interest. The Chancellor states 
that the measure has been discussed with the interested 
trades and in the Reichstag’s Committee, is in harmony 
with the patriotic spirit shown by the whole nation and 
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Bill 


will make success doubly sure. 

God has helped us up to the present. He will help us further. 
The almost superhuman heroism of our troops, which cannot be 
expressed in words of thanks, and our clear conscience give us 
a right to such confidence, since we were the first and only ones 
who were ready and are now ready to end the war by a peace 
guaranteeing our existence and our future. 

The bill was adopted at a later session by a vote of 
235 to 19. Socialist members took advantage of the de- 
bate which arose at this session to condemn the Govern- 
ment’s action in deporting Belgian, workingmen. They 
declared it was detrimental to labor and a violation of in- 
ternational law. Dr. Helfferich, acting as Vice-Chan- 





































































cellor, expressed regret that such a discussion had arisen, 
“thereby promoting the business of our enemies.” He 
then added in explanation: “ The setting of the unem- 
ployed to work is thoroughly consistent with international 
law. They are not given work, which, according to 
international law, they should not perform. We are mak- 
ing use only of our undoubted rights.” 

The press is calling attention to the millions of men 
who have been sacrificed in the recent offensives, par- 
ticularly by the Russians, without deciding anything “ ex- 
cept that the German west front can- 
not be broken.” The papers maintain 
that Germany can speak of peace 
without exciting suspicion of weakness on her part. The 
slight gains of the Allies are contrasted with the sweep- 
ing conquest of Rumania, but even this is not regarded as 
the most significant feature telling in favor of Germany. 
This, we are told, consists in the fact that Germany was 
able to put into the field two such overwhelming armies 
as those of Falkenhayn and Mackensen, and to assume 
the offensive against a fresh enemy along 800 miles of 
new front at a time when all the world believed her to be 
exhausted and when the Entente Powers were striking 
hardest on the Somme, in Russia, and in Macedonia. It 
proved that the German fronts are so independent of one 
another that they can operate regardless of developments 
elsewhere. 


Peace Desire No Sign 
of Weakness 


Ireland.—Le Journal de la Grotte de Lourdes, accord- 
ing to the Jrish Catholic, contains an interesting and 
laudatory description of Maynooth College, given to a 
French journalist, by the Bishop of 
Digne, one of the distinguished 
French ecclesiastics, who recently vis- 
ited Ireland. After praising the admirable site and the 
architectural beauties of the famous institution, the 
Bishop said: ‘“ We have nothing in France to be com- 
pared with it. It is first of all a national seminary, much 
more national than our St. Sulpice was.” The French 
prelate expressed his admiration for the thorough way 
in which literature and science, and especially philosophy 
and theology are taught. He added: “ The study of 
the ancient and modern Oriental languages, of exegesis, 
of the history of canon law, and of the sacred and profane 
sciences, is carried to a very high degree of proficiency.” 
The Bishop was deeply impressed by the way in which 
the liturgy was taught and observed as well as by the 
solemn and thoroughly ecclesiastical nature of the plain 
chant he had heard in the college chapel. According to 
the Bishop of Digne, the Bishop of Orleans had been 
moved to tears at the sight of the piety of the seminarians 
and the dignity and impressiveness with which the serv- 
ices were performed. 

The report adds that the College possesses as its pro- 
fessors secular priests who have attained prominence and 
fame in the literary and educational world, and that these 
professors “have very keen intellects and minds ever 
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vigilant for seientific progress.” A fine tribute is paid 
to the knowledge and the administrative capacity of the 
President of the College, Mgr. Hogan, a nephew of the 
famous Sulpician the Abbé Hogan, who exercised such a 
lasting influence on the French and American clergy. In 
conclusion, the Bishop of Digne declared that Maynooth 
was the “ heart and center of Catholic Ireland, and truly 
the intellectual capital of that fine island.” 


Japan.—Nominally, Japan is at war with the German 
Empire but her financial prosperity was never greater. 
According to official reports received at Washington 
Japan’s foreign trade is growing 
rapidly, her manufacturing establish- 
ments are increasing and her bank de- 
The eleven 


Unprecedented 
Prosperity 


posits have reached extraordinary sums. 
clearing-houses of the Empire announce for the first six 
months of 1916 clearances of $4,182,415,000, an increase 
of more than $1,500,000,000 over the corresponding 
period of 1915. Japan’s gold holdings are expected to 
amount, before long, to about $348,950,000; the excess 
of her exports over her imports will probably reach $150,- 
000,000, a big sum for that country. The fiekd of foreign 
trade is being developed. China, India and the colonies 
once exploited by Germany are now Japan’s markets. 
Another indication of the country’s growing prosperity 
is the fact that the Japanese people recently provided the 
funds for a British loan of $50,000,000. The Mikado’s 
subjects are evidently laying money by. 

An Associated Press correspondent reports that Vis- 
count Kentaro Kaneko, a member of the Emperor’s Privy 
Council, has been urging the formation of an eco- 
nomic alliance between Japan and the 
United States, regarding China. Thus 
needless competition, he argues, 
would be avoided. “Japan might make temporary prof- 
its by dumping her commodities in China and driving 
away American goods from that market; but such an act 
would hardly improve the relations between Japan and 
America.” He proposes that, instead, each country have 
its respective spheres of economic activity. Japan, for 
instance, might monopolize the small hardware trade of 
China, and leave to Americans the market for nails, iron 
pipes, etc. But other Japanese publicists are not so 
friendly in their suggestions. Shintaro Inagaki writes, 
for example: “ Let America’s ambitious policy on the 
Pacific be a warning to us peoples of an Oriental State. 
We, as well as the Chinese, should awake from our de- 
lusions, throw aside our petty quarrels and combine 
against the common enemy.” It is clear that the longer 
the war continues the richer and more powerful Japan 
will grow, and her attitude toward China will be the crux 
of her relations with the United States. 


An Economic 
Alliance 


Rome.—Prime Minister Bissolati has gone out of his 
way to insult the Holy Father in a most outrageous fash- 
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ion. Ina speech delivered at Cremona, in which he eulo- 
gized Battisti, the Deputy of Trent, 
taken by the Austrians and hanged as 
a traitor, he remarked that there was 
a party that could not pardon him. That party is thus de- 
scribed in the Minister’s own words: 


The Bissolati 
Outbreak 


They were those who, in the name of the religion of Christ, 
curse war, not, however, the German and Austrian war that has 
devastated half Europe, bombarded defenseless cities, mutilated 
children, and sunk even neutral merchant ships, but the war of 
Italy, they curse, because Italy has laid claim to one of its own 
monuments which the Vatican wished to keep in perpetuity by 
the help of the long hand of Austria, as a symbol of its unchang- 
ing aspiration regarding Rome; they curse the war of Italy be- 
cause Austria has ever blessed their fanaticism. Against these 
interpreters of the Christian religion, against the crooked poli- 
ticians who use that religion in their interest, the blood of the 
Socialist Deputy of Trent cries out. 

Bissolati’s outbreak was caused directly by Cardinal 
Gasparri’s “ moderately expressed reserve,” as Rome 
puts it, in regard to the action of Italy in taking possession 
of the residence of an ambassador to the Holy See, the 
Palazzo Venezia, headquarters of the Austrian Envoy 
to the Pope. Indirectly it was caused by the Roman 
question, which is thrust forward by politicians even at 
times when the Pope, for special reasons, desires that it 
should not agitate the public mind. 

The attack of the Minister is quite tactless and unjust, 
for Italian Catholics, bishops, priests and laity have been 
as patriotic as the rest of the country. The Bishops have 
blessed and encouraged the troops, the priests have per- 
formed wonders of abnegation and devotion at the front 
and in the care of the sick, and thousands of brave and 
fervent Catholic soldiers have died in the trenches and 
on the field. The Italian Catholic press has boldly de- 
nounced the cowardly attack of the Minister. 


Spain.—The budget for 1917 calls for the sum of 
$250,000,000. The Treasury income will probably add 
$20,000,000 more. The Moroccan estimates have been 
reduced about $5,000,000. The main 
objects for which appropriations 
were made are the reorganization of 
the army and the navy, the carrying on of various works 
of public utility, such as roads, railways and irrigation 
schemes, and the development and improvement of edu- 
cation. 

Important changes are made in the land taxes in 
favor of the tenants and landowners who cultivate their 
own land, and against owners who do not cultivate their 
holdings, such as absentees and owners of pasture 
land. The tax on pious bequests has been raised 
from 14 per cent to the enormous figure of 20 per cent, 
whereas legacy taxes generally can never, and this only 
in the case of the very highest fortunes, exceed 4 per 
cent. The annual tax on all mortmain property, the 
sugar tax, and the stamp duty have also been greatly 
According to the usually well-informed 


The Budget 


increased. 
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correspondent of the /rish Catholic, the most funda- 
mental provision of the estimates is a tax on the unearned 
increment on all immovable property. This tax will 
vary from 15 to 30 per cent of the increased value, 
according as this exceeds IO per cent or is more than 
200 per cent. Increase of value under I0 per cent is 
not to be taxed. Should any property not be legally 
registered, and if it does not pay the usual land tax, the 
entire value of the property will be taken as the increased 
value, and the tax will be 30 per cent. A super-tax is 
also proposed. Any tenant who increases the value of 
the land to 50 per cent can expropriate the owner by 
paying him a price estimated at 5 per cent on the total 
value of the land and an additional one per cent for the 
inconvenience and loss of good will. Tenants of property 
for 20 years or more or a direct descendant whose 
family have been tenants of the same property for at 
least 30 years and who undertake to pay a tax of at 
least 10 per cent more than is actually being paid, can 
on the same conditions expropriate the owner. 

Drastic as these measures are, the clauses embodying 
them have been voted with little or no opposition. The 
only clause that raised strong objections was that’ re- 
ferring to places of worship of all denominations, grant- 
ing them all freedom from taxation, provided they were 
used solely for religious exercises. As this put the 
various sects on a level with the established religion of 
the State, it was opposed by all parties except the 
Liberals, Republicans and Reformists. This, says the 
Irish Catholic, may seem intolerant to those who do not 
understand the real status of the religious question in 
Spain, but it can be easily explained. For, with scarcely 
an exception, that paper adds, the sectarian schools 
and places of worship throughout the country are either 
maintained for political purposes or are intended for 
the perversion of the poorer and less-educated class of 
Spaniards. The sincerity moreover of those who are 
trying to win the converts to the sects at the price of 
apostasy, may be rightly called in question. The Span- 
iard does not need to be thus converted. General edu- 
cation, again says the Dublin paper, may not be at such 
a high level in Spain, but the religious knowledge of 
the masses is incomparably beyond that of the same 
class in any other country. The measure nevertheless 
was carried by the Government majority. 

In his letter to Master-General Theissling of the Domi- 
nicans, the Pope pays a splendid tribute to the Order. He 
affirms that it was undoubtedly from its Founder that the 
Church received the Rosary; praises 
Dominican loyalty to the Papacy, and 
its scholastic labors. He grants dur- 
ing the centenary festivities a plenary indulgence on the 
usual conditions, to those who visit any Dominican pub- 
lic oratory or church, where a triduum or the festival-day 
only is celebrated, and allows the Mass of St. Dominic to 
be said on the centenary day itself and on the other two 
days of the triduum. 


The Pope and the 
Dominicans 
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The Holes in Our Melting-Pot 


Austin O’MAL. ey, M.D. 


NE of the last official Catholic directories says the 
Catholic population of the United States proper is 
16,309,310; the New York “ World Almanac” fcr 1916 
‘makes it 13,862,913. The statement in the directories is 
from the diocesan reports, the other from the United 
States census of 1910. Both these numbers are too low. 
The Bureau of Immigration in its report for 1915 
finds that from 1820 to 1915, inclusively, 32,354,124 im- 
migrants entered the United States; and it estimates that 
from 1776 to 1820 the immigration was 250,000 people, 
or 32,604,124 immigrants in all since the beginning of 
the Republic. The present population of the United 
States is reckoned to be about 103,000,000. These 103,- 
000,000 are our immigrants plus their descendants; for 
our present purpose we may neglect the descendants of 
people who were here before the Revolution, a century 
and a half ago. “The immigrants, then, have multiplied 
themselves over three times. 

In the past ninety-six years there were 4,089,190 Irish 
immigrants, and of these at the least seventy-five per 
cent, or 3,066,903, were Catholics, judging from the 
religious grouping of the present population of Ireland. 
There were 4,061,885 immigrants from Austria-Hungary, 
all Catholics except nine per cent who were Jews—that is, 
3,696,317 Catholics. Then too we got 711,760 Catholic 
Prussian Poles, and 4,025,345 Italian Catholics. Russia 
sent over 550,000 Polish and Lithuanian Catholics. 
France gave us 511,286 people, and of these 500,000 most 
probably were Catholic, at least as Catholic as the Ital- 
ians. In the ninety-six years 5,489,306 Germans came in, 
but I have no statistics concerning their religion. One- 
third of the present population of Germany is Catholic, 
and one-third of the German immigrants is 1,829,768. 
Since 1899 we have had 117,735 Mexicans, 94,000 Span- 
iards, 117,358 Portuguese, 32,350 Cubans, a great number 
of French Canadians, and numerous Catholics from 
England, Irish in descent, Scotland, Belgium, Syria and 
elsewhere. 

The Catholic immigrants we have had then, number 
at the most conservative estimate 15,410,765. Since the 
other immigrants multiplied threefold, the Catholic im- 
migrants also increased in their descendants, in the same 
degree; but before 1870 practically the only Catholic 
immigrants were the Irish and Germans, and this fact 
precludes, of course, the possibility of tripling the number 
15,410,765. Moreover very many immigrants return to 
Europe. In 1915, 384,174 aliens left the United States 
Many of these left because of the war, but from 1910 
to 1915 inclusively, 3,143,828 aliens left the United States, 
nearly ten per cent of the whole immigration since 1820. 





The growth of the American population is too compli- 
cated a process to get a clear notion of it, but our 15,- 
410,765 Catholic immigrants have certainly increased by 
American births more than 500,000. . The estimates in 
the Catholic directories are as accurate as the publishers 
can make them, but they are notoriously inexact because 
the diocesan reports are not accurate. One diocese, for 
example, has sent in the same figures for sixteen years; 
other dioceses have sent in no reports at all. Shifting fam- 
ilies are not reported, and most Americans are nomads 
naturally. Big parishes report “about 4,500,” when 
6,500 would be nearer the truth, but if 6,500 were re- 
ported there might be an episcopal karyokinetic carving. 
The Catholic Church in America was primarily Irish 
and German, and it remains such still in its hierarchy and 
priesthood, but not in its laity. The Irish and Germans 
are decreasing in this country as far as direct immi- 
gration is concerned. In 1910 there were 312,000 fewer 
Germans, born in Germany, and 263,000 fewer Irish, 
born in Ireland, in the United States than there were in 
1900. In 1860 there were 250,000 more Irish-born in the 
United States, than in 1910. The English-speaking group 
of nations in 1910 had 243,000 less representatives here — 
than in 1890, and now thirty-seven per cent of our for- 
eign-born are Slavs and Italians. The immigration less- 
ened from Germany because of improved economic con- 
ditions there, and from Ireland because of a lack of 
population at home. There is a famine threatening Ire- 
land just now, and after the war we may get many of the 
survivors, but if we got them all we would have an in- 
crease less than the population of New York City. 
Again, the Irish who came here after the famine of 
1847 and the Germans who came about the same time 
are dying out in their descendants instead of increasing 
normally, as I have shown elsewhere repeatedly. Groups 
of Irish families as large as fifty have made only twenty 
per cent of their normal increase here in two generations. 
The American climate is the cause of the inhibition in 
racial growth; it is fitted for the Mediterranean Basin 
and southeastern European nations, but it is destructive 
in time of the northern European races. The proof of 
that statement is too long for publication in this journal 
but it may be found in the Irish quarterly, Studies, for 
January, 1917. The Italian, Slovak, Slovene, Ruthenian, 
Croatian and Styrian Catholics will survive here after the 
Irish and Germans have disappeared, as the northern 
Vandals, Lombards, Alani, Goths, Normans, and other 
northern European migratory nations disappeared in 
southern Europe above the level of Virginia, and dis- 
appeared with astounding rapidity. What is done for 
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these southern European Catholics now will have a great 
effect on the Church in America even a century hence. 

Despite the optimism of some of our writers who like 
to hear the truth about the Presbyterians but hate to 
hear it about themselves, the Church is losing thousands 
of her people here through mixed marriages, proselyting 
soupers, the rapid degeneracy of the public conscience, 
avarice, aping the Gentiles, godless schools, lack of zeal 
for souls on both sides of the sanctuary rail, dearth 
of clergy for the new immigrants, and many other related 
causes. Take up any evening paper and you can read 
of the marriage of Gladys Murphy to M. Francis Burke, 
in the Second Baptist Church, by the Rev. Peter Doyle, 
and everyone in the group from parson to flower girl had 
grandmothers that took their beads to bed with them. 
In all our large cities there are actually colonies of mixed- 
marriage families. These truly refined floor-walkers, 
club-women, near-physicians, college instructors, and the 
like, find one another and group on certain streets because 
they have been frozen out as holy half-breeds by both 
Protestants and Catholics. They are the early Huguenot 
and Scotch-Irish, De Laneys, Du Gans, Phynyzys, Mc- 
Meins, Laricys, and Sullivants—ex-peasants who put the 
O in Ocean, coming over. 

Should the family fortune be established by trade 
across foot-rails, by political contracts, note-shaving, or 
what not, the children are sent to Yale or Vassar, as a 
preliminary boost in social climbing. They do not learn 
catechism at Yale, nor do they get far up on the social 
tree-trunk as a rule; but even if the child does mount 
to the upper branches and the balmy air, the reward ap- 
pears to be that he, raimented from London, can go to the 
horse show and watch a society lady, booted and spurred, 
in voluminous breeks fade over the water-jump like a 
scared cotton tail. Entrancing, doubtless, but what’s the 
use? No man knows, the climber excepted. 
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Our people are pulled down into unbelief, too, by the 
rapid decadence of the American public conscience. To- 
day indecent pictures are set up on the hoardings, and 
printed in the papers that enter our homes, unclean plays 
are presented in the theaters, brazen dames flop about 
in what are called esthetic dances, university professors 
preach ethical slush, without protest, yet a generation 
ago these crimes would open the doors of the peniten- 
tiary. The worst quality of all this paganism is that it 
has become a matter of course. Our women strut about 
the streets wrapped in nothing much but powder, rouge, 
and medieval taces. Even grandmothers waddle about. 
Corinthian columns reared on French heels, clad like 
an Irish sergeant in a Highland regiment, simpering, 
mincing, ogling, until the devil’s face is parboiled with 
the tears of his laughter. I shall be assured in the 
“ Agony Column” that at the least our Catholic ladies 
do not dress like the Queen of Sheba. Don’t they? Well, 
they call themselves ladies. The other day I was passing 
a school just as a number of Catholic girls were coming 
out. There was a basement window near the gate which 
made an effectual mirror, and every blessed damosel that 
appeared took a powder puff from her reticule, or what- 
ever you call their ammunition boxes, stuck her budding 
nose into it, and pattered off down the street looking like 
the white rabbit in a Christmas pantomime. Powder 
puffs are not criminal, but were these Catholic girls 
dressed modestly? That depends upon what part of 
Africa you come from. Someone calls all this late pagan- 
ism the cockle of Protestantism. Both this paganism and 
Protestantism are the weeds of rheumatic Catholicism. 
If our forebears and ourselves were half-decent Catholics 
there would not be any weeds in the garden. [.uther was 
the water-carrier at the end of the procession, not the 
drum major. Really practical Catholics are well-armed 
against both Protestant and pagan influences. 


The Return to Medievalism 


Crec1L CHESTERTON 


may be regarded as the unofficial patron saint of 

children, St. Nicholas, known in modern parlance 
as Santa Claus, gained his title by a miracle of resur- 
rection. Medea, the greatest type of the ancient and 
modern witch, undertook to make an old man into a 
young man by boiling him in a pot. But the old gentle- 
man, like many old gentlemen who have attempted to 
renew their youth like the eagles, found that the ex- 
periment began and ended with getting into hot water. 
But St. Nicholas, according to the legend, found two 
children literally gone to pot, like modern society, and 
miraculously raised them unconsumed. He not only re- 


IT is always interesting to remember that one who 





newed their youth but also renewed their childhood. 
Either my brother or I once wrote an article on how. the 
notion of restoration and resurrection mark the whole 
difference between good magic and bad. In the first the 
supernatural is a strong engine for restoring the natural. 
The only answer to the death of the body is the resur- 
rection of the body. But in all the traditions of black 
magic there is the opposite idea, the idea of captivity, and 
not of deliverance. The children cured by St. Nicholas 
escape from the ogre’s prison of a pot. But in the 
opposite and evil tales of enchantment there is always the 
clang of chains. The princess is imprisoned in a white 
hind as in an ivory turret. The prince is imprisoned in 
























a green frog as in an emerald casket. But from the 
awful experiment of Eden to the last trumpet that makes 
dead men alive again, the light that lights up every 
Christian conception is the idea of liberty. 

The most living of all liberties is the liberty to repent. 
These modern sages who say we cannot walk back by 
the road we have walked—these are now the plain and 
public enemies of human freedom. It is they who de- 
clare that a perfectly simple and natural human course is 
impossible. I will, for my present purpose, take as an 
example a remark that was made not so long since by 
a modern writer who said that when I talked of angels 
or devils I was only raising ghosts that had been laid 
forever. “ Mr. Chesterton must really cheer up. I will 
tell him a secret which an angel, incidentally, whispered 
in my ear in Fleet Street the other day. The Middle 
Ages do not merely seem to be over, they are over.” 

Now that remark would be perfectly appropriate and 
apparently true if it had been uttered at the court of 
Queen Anne. I can hear a contemporary of the Queen 
telling me that all trace of the age of ignorance had been 
destroyed ; that the Irishry, since the treaty of Limerick, 
are evidently lost through clinging to medieval super- 
stitions ; that the sacramental theory of knighthood was 
flung into the Thames with the Great Seal ; that a religion 
under the control of reason will doubtless continue to 
satisfy many, but that some of my Lord Bolingbroke’s 
arguments against all religion must convince any person 
of understanding, and, for his part, faith!—’tis impos- 
sible to be a monk or a Crusader now. Now I should 
have found it more difficult to have answered this critic 
in the time of Queen Anne. In so far as mere time 
can be made the symbol of human fashion and folly, it 
was true then that the medieval ethic, like the medieval 
epoch, was over. As things actually stand today, I have 
no difficulty in answering him by the brute facts of the 
case. There is practically nothing in the modern world 
that has not been, as compared to the age of Anne, a 
return or attempted return to the Middle Ages. I say 
the whole modern world, in so far as it is trying to do 
anything except sweat and enslave, has been a blind but 
obvious attempt to rebuild medievalism. That living so- 
cieties can make such half-conscious attempts to recover 
something lost is plain from the facts of the most ration- 
alist eighteenth century. He would be a bold man who 
should say that the French revolutionists were not, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, seeking to reestablish the 
sense of citizenship in the city-States of antiquity. And 
Danton was further off from Demosthenes than we are 
from Dante. But even at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion there were the beginnings of a return to Christian as 
well as pagan origins. There was certainly something 
older than Addison in Robespierre’s wild attempt to make 
the republic a sort of theocracy, to base everything on the 
dogma of deity. There was something older than Addison 
in Danton’s plea that where there is no vision the people 


perish. Sinee that time all the revolutions, quite apart 
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from religion, have been towards medievalism rather than 
away from it. The modern artistic critic prefers a picture 
by Blake to a picture by Flaxman ; and Blake is by far the 
more medieval. The modern prefers the self-denial of 
Tolstoy to the self-denial of Smiles, and Tolstoy is the 
more medieval. In Queen Anne’s court a civilized man 
might well regard any stray monk as he would a mad dog. 
But things have happened since then. The dog recovered 
from the bite; Queen Anne it was that died. 

Now I shall take a test that anyone will feel to be fair. 
I shall rule out all cases that could be called cases of 
conscious return to the religion of that great Middle Age. 
I think that most people capable of following a close 
and cold piece of argument regard Mr. Belloc’s book on 
the “ Servile State” as a great contribution to economic 
history; but I rule it out. I think most people who like 
poetry would agree that the words and thoughts of 
Francis Thompson thrive more luxuriantly, if anything, 
than those of most modern poets; but | rule them out. 
Such men have manifest and avowed medieval sym- 
pathies. But I say that men of no medieval sympathies 
whatsoever are now leading us back to medievalism. 
To show that my argument is purely realistic, I will first 
take the particular instance with which my critic was 
concerned. 

We were arguing about the late Mr. W. T. Stead, and 
he said with great truth that he was a man of real 
spirituality, but was a horrible bore about spiritism. But 
why was his spiritism a bore? It was a bore because 
it was not medieval. It was a bore because it was 
modern, because it was like all his other schemes for 
conducting the world through a cosmopolitan corres- 
pondence bureau. It was a bore because it was full of 
unity and universalism and optimism and peace, perfect 
peace. Because Stead could’ never be got to see that 
a man must meet the wrong specter at a seance as he 
must meet the wrong wife at a matrimonial agency ; be- 
cause he is not keeping tryst with somebody but with any- 
body. I am not sure that if a medieval exorcist, looking 
at Stead but talking to “ Julia,” said in the beautiful 
words of the Gospel, “ Hold thy peace, and come out 
of him!” the scene would be wholly tedious. Anyhow, 
that is not my point: it is this. Go to the impartial man; 
go to the indifferent man; go to the nearest medical man 
acquainted with mental troubles, probably materialistic. 
certainly modern, almost certainly regarding medievalism 
as moonshine, you will not find that he admits the inter- 
view between the happy Stead and the glorified Glad- 
stone. But you will find that he admits what he calls 
dual personality, which is pretty close to demoniac pos- 
session. For the little way they go, the cold, coarse, un- 
conscious facts of science support demonology more than 
spiritism. 

I took that case on the challenge: I turn to more 
cogent cases of the unconscious revival. Take the 
remarkable direction more and more taken by the 
demand of labor of late. I should say the British 
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working man knew rather less about the Middle 
Ages than anybody in the world, except the British 
employer. But the solution that he is driving at is 
that of the Middle Ages. Syndicalism, whether you 
like it Or not as a method of economic organization, 
is far more medieval than either Socialism or individual- 
ism. The movement lead by many of the younger men in 
London is not Catholic, but it is medieval. The labor 
daily paper, the Herald, is not exactly an illuminated Mis- 
sal; but much of its expression is medieval in spirit. Mr. 
Ben Tillett, the labor leader, is not, I think, contemplating 
going into a monastery, but he is going into the Middle 
Ages and the age of monasteries. The man who asks 
for ownership by trade unions in 1916 is as plainly talk- 
ing medievalism as a man who asked for a republic in 
1790 was talking Latin. 

My critic was mistaken. The voice he heard was not 
in Fleet Street but fell from the top of Ludgate Hill, 
where stands the statue of the Queen who is dead. And 
it is far more likely that we shall again see friars in Black- 
friars or Crusaders in the Temple than that men shall 
endure the misery of our modernity forever. 


Entomology as a Profession 


J. R. DE LA Torre Bueno, F. E. S. 


IME was when the entomologist was regarded with 
derisive amusement by unfeeling strangers and was 
looked upon with pity even by his friends and family. 
Of course, in the face of this public and general attitude, 
the insect collector had to be a man of independent mind 


to persevere in a pursuit so misappreciated. The pass- 


ing of years and the invaluable work of the economic 
entomologist have united to overcome this prejudice of 
the general public, and entomology, once the butt of the 
comic paragrapher, has become as important a reality in 
scientific agriculture as the study of soils and crops. It 
now ranks with geology, botany, and other natural 
sciences in the esteem of mankind, and has become a 
minister to its well-being and prosperity. 

To the young man of scientific bent who loves the things 
that God has made, entomology presents a prospect of 
study combined with practical effort leading to beneficent 
results. While at present the material lure is by no means 
so great as in other commercialized branches of applied 
science, its intellectual aspect is to many a measurable 
compensation for the smaller pecuniary reward. More- 
over, entomology leads to the formation of delightful in- 
tellectual friendships with men of wide culture and deep 
attainments. 

Official entomology in the United States may be said to 
have received its greatest impetus in 1877, when the 
commission on the Rocky Mountain locust and its ravages 
in the prairie States presented its first report. While 
prior to that time entomologists had been in the service 
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of the United States Government, the spectacular nature 
of the plague combated, and the successful measures rec- 
ommended and put into effect, brought sharply to the 
attention of agriculturists and of the country at large the 
importance of a proper knowledge of insects and their 
habits. 

The value of the farm crops of the Unted States is in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000 every year, and it has 
been shown that there is a loss of ten per cent, or $100,- 
000,000 annually due to the preventable depredations of 
insects. On this foundation fact the United States Gov- 
ernment most generously supports the entomological 
service. In the classic days of C. V. Riley and Townsend 
Glover, the staff of these renowned entomologists was 
limited to themselves and two or three assistants; the 
sums alloted for the service were negligible and in gen- 
eral included in lump appropriations. In the present, the 
apogee of the economic entomologist, Dr. L. O. Howard, 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Professor Riley's disciple, 
colleague and successor, directs no less than 200 ento- 
mologists on the Government rolls, and appropriations to 
defray the expense of the unending series of researches 
into the ravages of various insects rose to nearly $800,000 
in 1913. 

Since the locust plague was overcome, the Government 
service has scored many notable triumphs, such as the 
conquest of the San José scale, the arrest of the potato 
beetle, the control of the apple-worm and the subjugation 
of many other less-known insects, such as the chinch bug, 
the icerya scale, the orange mealy-bug, the oyster-shell 
louse and others more inconspicuous still. 

Practically every State in the Union maintains an ento- 
mological service and has some agricultural college 
teaching entomology. This affords scope to many men as 
State entomologists and to a number of others as profes- 
sors and teachers of the science. The entomological service 
of New York, besides the State entomologist at Albany, 
maintains experiment stations at Geneva and Ithaca, the 
latter in connection with the State College of Agriculture. 
Many assistants are employed by these institutions in ad- 
dition to the teaching staff at Cornell. Massachusetts 
maintains a State entomological department and also a 
gypsy-moth commission requiring the service of many 
experts. The colleges are Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Amherst, and the Bussey Institution near Boston, 
connected with Harvard University. Other important 
agricultural colleges with adequate courses in entomology 
are Ohio State University, Rutgers College, University 
of Illinois, University of California, which, together with 
others not naméd, have an enrolment of about 1,600 stu- 
dents in entomology. It must not be imagined, however, 
that a college makes an entomologist. It is only within 
the last ten years that extensive courses have been offered 
and the majority of the entomologists of today are strictly 
self-made scientists, men with a tremendous love for the 
study of created things. It is this spirit that makes the 




















entomologist ; without it, the work is no more than any 
other job. 

The young entomologist nowadays, on graduating 
from college, frequently continues to study for a couple 
of years to qualify for a doctorate. Once he finishes his 
studies, he takes a minor position with some State institu- 
tion or with the national Government, where he gets the 
experience in practical work which serves to reveal his 
mature bent. From that, he passes on to teaching, or 
rises in the Government service to occupy some of the 
more important technical positions. 

Entomology is essentially a practical science; it cannot 
be learned from books or practised in a secluded labora- 
tory. To attain the fullest grasp, a man must study in 
the field by observation of the living beings and their 
habits. All entomological courses, after giving an ade- 
quate foundation of general biology and elementary sys- 
tematic entomology, require the student to do original 
work on practical problems as a fundamental part of the 
course. Self-taught entomologists, if they amount to 
anything, have always unconsciously pursued this plan. 
Graduates receive the B. S. degree and advanced students, 
or post-graduates, qualify for the Ph.D. The openings 
with greatest promise are in the extensive and growing 
Government service. State service and teaching are the 
other avenues open to success. The two different courses 
appeal to the student according to his bent. 

Teaching is a well-defined profession whatever the 
subject-matter, and it will not be further considered. 
Economic entomology, however, is a broader and more 
diversified subject. Here the work is conducted either 
in the laboratory, the study or the field, frequently in all 
three. The entomologist has set before him problems 
of nature’s propounding, on whose solution often de- 
pends the prosperity of entire communities. Such a 
problem, for example, is that of the control of the boll- 
weevil of cotton, which is causing great loss in Texas 
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and other southwestern States, through its injury to the 
great staple product. In such studies, the entomologist 
has the freest scope for ingenuity, originality and enter- 
prise. The adequate solution of attendant problems is a 
great satisfaction to the scientific investigator. Over and 
beyond these problems of agriculture are the far-reaching 
activities of insects as propagators and dissemi- 
nators of disease. This branch of entomology is en- 
gaging the keenest minds in the science. The activities 
of insects as conveyers of disease are illustrated by the 
dreadful ravages of sleeping sickness in Africa and the 
desolation of the Roman Campagna by malaria, both in- 
sect-borne. 

In this aspect, entomology becomes the handmaid of 
medicine, and medical entomology is a branch of the 
science rapidly attaining an importance, if possible, be- 
yond that of the agricultural. Here also positions of 
investigators are presenting themselves, not alone as 
parts of well-organized health-departments but also in 
colleges and other institutions of learning where the con- 
nection of insects with disease is carefully taught and 
studied. | 

The remuneration of the entomologist is not always in 
keeping with the importance of his work to human well- 
being and happiness. In the Government service salaries 
may range from $900 to $4,000 annually, the last being 
commanded by only one man. States and colleges are 
less liberal, since salaries here vary from about $600 
to $2,500 a year. Of course, there are outside sources of 
income for the more expert, derived from lectures, semi- 
technical articles, books and consultation work. But 
nevertheless, to those to whom success in life is not 
measured by the amount of money received, but rather 
by the satisfaction and pleasure in the work, I know of 
no pleasanter, more attractive profession. Even though 
fortune be not gained, a comfortable, untroubled liveli- 
hood is certain, coupled with the joys of independence. 


Divorced Non-Catholics and the Church 


J. Harpinc FisHer, S. J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ’ 
The following questions have been the subject of some bitter 
controversies between myself and other Catholics. Will you 
kindly answer them in America? The questions are: (1) Sup- 
pose two unbaptized non-Catholics get married according to the 
law of the land, with or without religious services, and subse- 
quently they are divorced in due legal form, can a Catholic, un- 
der any circumstances, marry either of them, both being alive? 
(2) Suppose a baptized Protestant and an unbaptized non-Cath- 
olic get married according to the law of the land, with or with- 
out religious services, and subsequently they are divorced in due 


legal form, can a Catholic, under any circumstances, marry either - 


of them, both being alive? 


Washington. R. F. Down1nc. 





cases the persons concerned have been married 

according to the law of the land; but it is to be 
noted, as he is doubtless aware, that the solution of the 
difficulties does not turn on the observance or non-ob- 
servance of legal requirements. The essential point to 
be investigated is not whether the marriage has been 
legal, but whether it has been valid. The law of the land 
is not always in conformity with the natural law; and 
hence it is possible for a marriage to be recognized by 
the State, and yet not be recognized by God. A legal 
marriage may not be valid, and a valid marriage may 
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not be legal. A law-abiding citizen will endeavor to 
satisfy all legal requirements, but it should be remembered 
that legality and validity are not synonymous; the pre- 
sence or absence of technical legal flaws does not neces- 
sarily vitiate or secure validity. 

He also lays stress on the fact that the persons con- 
cerned have been divorced in due legal form; but the 
divorce-decree is neither here nor there in the discussion. 
Decisions in human law, which run counter to the natural 
law, have no power to free the individual conscience 
from Divinely riven bonds; privileges conferred by the 
State are absolutely valueless, if they are denied by God. 
Divorce-decrees, obtained in due legal form, merely free 
those in whose favor they have been given from civil 
liabilities and legal entanglements. They leave the bond 
of matrimony intact. 

The answer to the first query therefore is not very 
subtle. One is free, antecedently to give his consent, to 
contract marriage or not, but once he has given that con- 
sent he is bound to abide by all the consequences there- 
of. Mutual consent to marriage sets up a contract 
which binds the persons who have made it, whether they 
be Christians, Mohammedans or pagans, to observe the 
prescriptions of the natural law. Now marriage is in- 
dissoluble, quite independently of any regulation of the 
Church. By its very nature, which is the same as saying 
by the will of God, it is permanent with a permanency 
that no merely human power can destroy. This truth is 
clearly expressed in the words of Christ : “ What God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” For it should 
be noted that in speaking thus Christ was not proclaiming 
something new that was to bind Christians alone; He 
was reiterating the natural law, and speaking for all 
mankind. It is the perpetuity of the union, with its con- 
sequent relations of husband and wife, of parents and 
child, and its enduring requirements of commutative jus- 
tice, that makes marriage different from temporary and 
illicit unions. 

Once therefore two unbaptized persons have taken each 
other by a valid contract of matrimony for husband and 
wife, they are absolutely debarred, so long as both of 
them are alive, divorce-decrees notwithstanding, from 
marriage with other unbaptized persons: under no cir- 
cumstances can either of them marry a Jew, a Moham- 
medan, or any kind of pagan or infidel. Neither can they 
marry a baptized person, unless they themselves receive 
Baptism, and then only under the unusual circumstances 
that open the way to the application of the Pauline priv- 
ilege, a privilege which certainly may be invoked by 
Catholics, and probably also by baptized non-Catholics. 
The first case, therefore, given by our correspondent, 
depends for its solution on the simple principle: Those 
who have been validly married cannot marry again during 
the life of their partner. 

The principle on which the solution of the second 
query depends is equally obvious: those who are not mar- 
ried are free to marry. As in the former case the an- 
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swer hinges on a question of fact: Were the persons mar- 
ried or not? But in the determination of this fact an 
element enters into the discussion of the second case 
that was not present in the first, namely, the jurisdiction 
of the Church. Over unbaptized persons the Church 
has no direct jurisdiction. Hence, when they marry 
among themselves they need not worry about ecclesias- 
tical legislation. Baptized persons are in a different con- 
dition. Over them the Church has direct jurisdiction. If 
they would have their marriages valid, they must conform 
to the Church’s discipline. 

The Church does not indeed bind all baptized persons 
to the observance of her entire ecclesiastical legislation, 
although, strictly speaking, she could do so, since all who 
have received the Sacrament of Baptism are her subjects. 
This is of course denied by Protestants, but their denial 
is vain, for they bear on their persons the sign of their 
subjection to her authority in the character ineradically 
impressed on their souls by Christ at the moment of 
spiritual regeneration. This is a fact, and the mere re- 
fusal to acknowledge it does not do away with it. It is 
true that in things that concern the sanctification of souls, 
such as fasting, or abstaining from servile work on 
holy days of obligation, the Church is presumed, and ra- 
tionally, not to wish to extend her strictly ecclesiastical 
laws to those who are in material heresy. But there are 
certain matters with regard to which the Church has ex- 
plicitly declared her intention of including all baptized 
persons under her discipline. Her code of laws relating 
to diriment impediments to matrimony is such a mat- 
ter. 

They are universal laws bearing on all Christians, 
unless they have been excepted; for instance, as non- 
Catholics have been excepted by the Ne Temere Decree, 
from the necessity of having the parish priest or his dele- 
gate as an authoritative witness of their marriage with 
non-Catholics. These have not been excluded from, rather 
it is evident that they are included in, the oper- 
ation of the law which declares that no baptized person 
can validly marry an unbaptized person without a dispen- 
sation. This exercise of authority is declared preposter- 
ous by those outside the Church, but it is undoubtedly 
the position of the Church. This invalidating law she 
has proclaimed and acted upon, with a rigor she has not 
seen fit to modify for more than eight centuries. Her 
legislation on the matter is the same today as it was 
hundreds of years before the so-called Reformation. In 
spite of the indignation of the sects and notwithstanding 
their repudiation of her authority, the Church still says 
to all Christians, what she said to them when all Chris- 
tians acknowledged her jurisdiction: No baptized per- 
son can validly marry an unbaptized person without a dis- 
pensation. Nor does she admit that ignorance and good 
faith interpose any exception to the universality of the 
application of her law. All Christians fall under it. 

In the first centuries of Christianity the Church under- 
stood, as she does today, that marriages between Chris- 
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tians and infidels were not invalid in virtue either of the 
Divine or the natural law, but that they were forbidden 
under pain of sin by the voice of nature and by the words 
of the New Testament. Experience soon taught her that 
such marriages exposed both parent and child to grave 
dangers to faith and morals, except in cases where due 
precautions had removed the peril. Accordingly she 
added her ecclesiastical prohibition to the prohibition of 
the natural law and the Divine law, and forbade them 
under pain of sin, though not of invalidity. Moreover 
she reserved to herself the judgment as to whether the 
danger had been rendered remote enough to permit of 
their celebration. A permission of some kind was doubt- 
less given to St. Cecilia for her marriage with Valerianus, 
and to St. Monica for her marriage with Patricius; in 
the former instance with happy results, in the latter with 
consequences which threatened for a time to realize the 
mother’s worst fears. It is, however, generally admitted 
that explicit and formal invalidating impediments, as we 
understand them today, did not exist so early. By the 
fourth century impediments had a recognized place in ec- 
clesiastical discipline, but the legislation that was con- 
cerned with them was local and not universal, and in most 
cases was prohibitive rather than invalidating. 

The twelfth century found the invalidating impediment 
called disparity of worship firmly established throughout 
the Church, not by canonical ordinance, but by general 
custom which had the force of common law. Since that 
time this impediment has operated as an effective bar to 
valid matrimony between baptized and unbaptized per- 
sons. It makes no difference whether the baptized person 
is a Catholic or a non-Catholic, an apostate, a heretic or a 
schismatic, whether he has lost the Faith or kept it. The 
essential point is, has he been baptized? If he has been 
validly baptized, even in infancy, he not only may not 
but cannot be joined in wedlock with an unbaptized per- 
son, unless the Church lifts her ban by a dispensation. 

The Church does not legislate for those who have not 
been baptized ; therefore, as has been said, if such persons 
contemplate marriage between themselves, they need not 
be concerned about ecclesiastical impediments, although 
they are bound by impediments that exist in virtue of 
the civil and natural laws. But when they propose to 
marry baptized persons, they are indirectly affected by 
ecclesiastical impediments. The bond of matrimony is 
one and indivisible. If it is vitiated on the side of the 
Christian, it is wholly vitiated. The consent to marriage, 
in which the essence of the matrimonial contract con- 
sists is a mutual consent; if it is null and void on one side, 
it is null and void on the other. 

In the light of this doctrine the answer of the Church 
to the second query is clear. If no dispensation was ob- 
tained, the marriage between the baptized Protestant and 
the unbaptized non-Catholic would be invalid, although 
the children born to them, being the offspring of a puta- 
tive marriage, would not be illegitimate. As a conse- 
quence those who attempted the marriage would be free, 


so far at least as any existing bond of matrimony were 
concerned, to enter wedlock with a Catholic or any other 
eligible person. True, other obstacles might stand in the 
way, arising conceivably from the supposed relation of 
husband and wife or connected with it; but if the peo- 
ple whom the second question concerns were excluded 
from wedlock, it would not be because they were already 
married. 


Papers Concerning Oliver Plunkett 


SHANE LESLIE 


HE Anglo-Irish House of Plunkett has been distinguished 
by both the honors and fatalities which have befallen its 
members. It is a house which has given Ireland many 

peers, writers, agriculturalists and archbishops, both Protestant 
and Catholic. Of these the greatest was Oliver Plunkett, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and martyr, now a candidate for canonization 
at Rome. 

The principal papers in connection with the Blessed Oliver 
were collected by Cardinal Moran in the form of a memoir, 
which as historical literature has not been surpassed. The pres- 
ent article contains a few scraps of paper, mostly unpublished, 
which the writer was engaged in copying from the London rec- 
ord Office at the outbreak of the war and which may well be of 
service, when the cause is reconsidered at Rome. There has 
been doubt at times whether Plunkett was a martyr for political 
or religious reasons. 

The times of Charles II were incredible. They have been 
touched upon in Mgr. Benson’s novel, “ Oddsfish.” An extraor- 
dinary thing was that Plunkett was martyred for the Catholic 
Faith under an English king, who himself was Catholic at heart. 
Lingard tells us that when Lord Lieutenant Essex begged for 
Plunkett’s pardon, knowing that the charge could not be true, 
Charles angrily replied: “ Then, my Lord, be his blood on your 
own conscience. You might have saved him if you would. I 
cannot pardon him because I dare not.” The times were those 
of the “ Popish Plot,” rife in treachery, false witness and mas- 
License flourished at court, deceit, cynicism and panic 
abroad. It was of the year 1680, the year before Plunkett was 
executed, that Macauley wrote. “In that year our tongue was 
enriched with two words, mob and sham, remarkable memorials 
of a season of tumult and imposture.” 

The sources of the following documents are: The Ormonde 
MSS. (some published) ; the Ormonde Papers and the Shaftes- 
bury Papers. Of Shaftesbury Macaulay wrote: “ He was one to 
whose seared conscience, the death of an innocent man gave no 
more uneaSiness than the death of a partridge.”” He adopted the 
Popish Plot and was made President of the Council. So suc- 
cessful was the Plot as a political weapon in England that 
Shaftesbury spread the alarm to Ireland. As Viceroy Ormonde 
replied he had no fears, “the Irish being in no condition to raise 
an insurrection.” Carte, who wrote Ormonde’s life, says: “ This 
peace and quiet in Ireland was a great disappointment to Lord 
Shaftesbury and his party.” 

Ormonde was the head of the Butlers and was known among 
the Irish as Seumas Bawn (White James). He was a Jacobite 
and disposed to be friendly to the Catholics. However, Shaftes- 
bury determined to show there was trouble in Ireland and he 
spread the alarm of a foreign invasion. Ireland was as usual 
accused of being the ally of England’s enemy for the time being. 
Oliver Plunkett, whose whole energy was devoted to his spir- 
itual office, was rumored to be plotting a French invasion. The 
grim truth was that it was the King himself who was secretly 
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in league with King Louis, who had agreed under certain cir- 
cumstances to send troops to England. Witnesses were needed, 
and one Murphy, who was under prosecution as an outlaw or 
Tory, turned King’s evidence against Plunkett. Our first docu- 


ment in the Shaftesbury Papers is one from his agent Hether-' 


ington, dated March 23, 1679: 


That Fr Edmond Morphy did tell this informant at Dun- 
dalk about Oct. last he was sorry the King was so deceived 
by some of his officers for he had told severall Justices of 
the Peace of Primate Plunketts plottings and where they 
were to meet and shewed them a letter sent by father Row- 
land Malquin desireing him to apply himself to the next 
Justice to suppress Primate Plunketts meetings which was 
to no other intent but to ruin the King his three kingdoms 
and to bring in Popery as this letter expressed and as he 
had desired him and one father John Mackawan to watch 
on the roads and take a list of those who came to that meet- 
ing and that he himself was going to France to come to 
some designe there and then he resolved to come for Eng- 
land and discover all the cause there and some others to 
be sent for to proove the business And that the said father 
went into France and was poysoned. That Plon- 
ket’s letters from France are directed by the name of Capt 
Robert Cox—from Italy as George Fletcher merchant— 
That Morphy acquainted Sir Hans Hamilton with this Plott. 
That this informant lately in Dublin said to Morphy he 
would goe and acquaint my Lord of Ormond with it. 
Morphy replied you will then be in danger of your life. 
Plunket has so many friends about the Castle and town if 
you do anything there you will have your estate and Fam- 
ily destroyed. Your only way is to discover it in England 
and he and the rest would come with him which they re- 
solved to do. 


Here is the germ of the tragedy. The two priests whom 
Plunkett excommunicated for serious reasons became informers 
and eventually swore away his life. The evidence for his ar- 
rest appears in an unsigned paper saying: 

Coll. FitzPatrick delivered to the Pope’s internuncio at 
Brussels a letter subscribed by four R. C. Bishops two of 
which were Plunkett Archbishop of Armagh and Tyrrel 
Bishop of Clogher recommending the said FitzPatrick for 
the only person fitt to be intrusted general Of an army 
for establishing the R. C. religion in Ireland under the 
French Sovereignty. ' 


The story may be continued from the Ormonde Papers. 
ter of Ormonde to Sir Hans Hamilton, October 28, 1679: 


Let- 


It would be an extraordinary service to the King and of 
great advantage to me that Oliver Plunket the titular Pri- 
mate and Tyrell the titular Bishop of Clogher might be ap- 
prehended; and therefore it is that I recommend it to your 
uttermost care and diligence, presuming that no man can be 
more like to effect it than yourself; and the better to enable 
you I give you liberty to engage me for any reasonable re- 
ward to any that shall discover them. 


Letter of Mr. Secretary Coventry to Ormonde, December 23, 
1679: 


We have nothing since or more of it than what I wrote 
you formerly of it; so that unless his papers discover some 
further grounds I doubt little will be got from him, But 
if your Grace think fitting to try him with any questions it 
is left to your discretion and may possibly have the effect 
of making him believe we know more than we do and beget 
some fear of continuing such kind of negotiations. And 
his very being in Ireland after the proclamation may suffici- 
ently justify imprisonment and if need be a further prose- 
cution. 

Letter from Secretary Jenkins to Ormonde, June 5, 1680: 

A more than ordinary care ought to be taken of Morphey 
especially and his companions to ye end they may not be 
tampered with in favour of those that H Maj prosecutes, 
or be wrought upon to slip away before ye time comes to 
give in their evidence. 

Here the sordid story. may rest for the present. Next week 
further revelations will be made, that show how the saintly Arch- 
bishop was done to death. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should be limited to six hundred words 


Centralizing Mission Forces 


To the Editor of America: 

I was much interested in Father Hagspiel’s article on col- 
lections for missions, and noted with particular satisfaction his 
suggestion to have a meeting of the heads of home and foreign 
missionary societies to discuss the matter in detail. I desire to 
endorse that suggestion and to say that, as far as the Church 
Extension Society is concerned, we would be very glad to co- 
operate with the other Catholic missionary agencies, and send 
representatives to such a meeting. I regret that innumerable 
duties prevent my discussing the matter more fully in AMERICA; 
but, after all, the best discussion could take place in such a 
meeting. 

Chicago. Francis C. KELLeEy, 
President, Church Extension Society. 


College Dramatics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Has it ever occurred to you that your special contributors are 
over fond, perhaps, of that word “typical”? They have told 
us of the typical convent school wherein, they complain, the 
culinary arts are neglected. They have written about the “ typi- 
cal convent girl” who “paints and enamels.” Poor Julianne! 
And, now, in your issue for November 11, Mr. Felix Hayden 
becomes vicious and tears his hair over the “typical” Catholic 
college play. 

Is the boisterous farce described by Mr. Hayden typical of 
Catholic college dramatics? I think not. As a matter of fact, 
in the past ten months, almost every Catholic college in this part 
of the country has produced at least one of the plays written 
by that “man named Shakespeare.” Does Mr. Hayden’s “ good- 
ly number” include the Shakespearean dramas so splendidly 
produced by Fordham, by Georgetown, and by Seton Hall Col- 
lege? Or did Mr. Hayden attend “ The Tempest,” presented by 
the College of New Rochelle, or “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” and “ As You Like It,” played at Trinity College, Wash- 
ington? Last May, the students of the College of St. Eliza- 
beth celebrated the great tercentenary with an original play, 
“Will Shakespeare,” at the Hotel Plaza, New York. Was Mr. 
Hayden in the audience? Surely not. But then his article did 
not criticize, it ignored the dramatic work in Catholic colleges 
for women. 


Madison, N. J. GERALDINE WALLACE. 


To the Editor of America: 

Mr. Hayden’s recent budget of entertaining criticism has ad- 
mitted him to the circle of America’s contributors who special- 
ize in finding fault with Catholic colleges. Poor Catholic col- 
leges! They should have died of discouragement long ago! Mr. 
Hayden destroys without building up; he complains of the wo- 
ful state of college dramatics, but leaves others to grope for a 
remedy. His dissatisfaction, however, has indirectly accom- 
plished a great good. It has opened the public eye to the almost 
insuperable hindrances that lie in the path of those who would 
produce a Catholic college play. 

My three years of active interest in dramatics at the College 
of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey, have given me 
ample opportunity to observe difficulties even more momentous 
than those cited by Mr. Hayden. First and foremost among our 
difficulties is the dearth of matter suitable for production in a 
Catholic college. From the first grows a second obstacle, name- 























ly, that little of what is available can be handled with advantage 
by the average college student. Take, for instance, the “in- 
comparable” dramas of Shakespeare. Probably nothing is so 
hard to interpret. And what, pray, is more terrible than Shake- 
speare played in such a manner that “ Twelfth Night” is con- 
verted into a tragedy and “Hamlet” into a farce? A third, 
more practical problem is concerned with costuming and the ex- 
pense of scenery. We have stumbled against impediments so 
great and so disheartening that frequently, after picking apart 
and rejecting everything in the theatrical publishers’ catalogues, 
we have been obliged to fall back on original compositions. 

Something there must be to obviate these difficulties; perhaps 
that something is the Catholic Theater movement. Blushing at 
my own audacity, I would hazard a suggestion. If the Catholic 
Theater movement would form a committee on college dramat- 
ics; if the society would establish playwriting courses under the 
direction of a reputable and competent instructor, the difficulties 
of Catholic colleges in the matter of dramatics would, I feel 
certain, be lost to sight forever. Then, if college students should 
continue to insult the public with “rip-roaring farces” and 
“tearful tragedies,” they would undoubtedly be deserving of 
every iota of censure that drips from the pens of AMERICa’s 
special contributors. 


Madison, N. J. Mary O’Connor. 


To the Editor of America: 


Is the article on “ College Dramatics” in your issue of Novem- 
ber 11 but another instance of vox clamantis in deserto? Some 
who have read it seem to be of this opinion. “ What’s the use?” 
they say. “ We simply have to conform in this matter, as in so 
many others, to the spirit of the times.” Shakespeare, they be- 
lieve, and the other dramatic heavy-weights whom Mr. Hayden 
speaks of may be all right in their line, but they do not appeal 
to the modern audience. They would not draw enough of a 
crowd to pay for the lighting of the theater, let alone the cos- 
tuming or the salary of the make-up man. We are in much the 
same position as the professional managers. We have to give 
the public what it wants. 

Is this true? If so, things have certainly reached a pretty 
bad state. But it may well be questioned whether it is true. 
First of all, even granting that we have to suit the play to the 
audience, there is excellent reason for believing that many of 
the friends and supporters of our Catholic colleges are far from 
being pleased with the kind of drama of which Mr. Hayden com- 
plains. He is by no means alone in his objections to such plays. 
Thoughtful people the country over are asking themselves and 
others how institutions which have been founded in the name 
of higher education can descend to such vulgarity and frivolity 
in their theatrical productions. But then, “We must give the 
public what it wants, we simply must conform to the spirit 
of the times.” A splendid working principle indeed for educa- 
tors, especially for educators who belong to the Apostolic 
Church! The world’s taste has become vitiated, depraved. We, 
forsooth, must pander to its depravity. 

Little wonder that the sermons preached by zealous pastors 
and missionaries against the evils of the present-day stage have 
so little effect, when the directors of Catholic institutions of 
learning manifest such apathy in regulating the drama within 
their own walls. Principiis obsta. How can we expect young 
men who are trained in colleges where the more serious elevat- 
ing kind of entertainment is taboo, and the minstrel “ show,” 
with its coarse jokes and near-ribald songs, is in favor, how 
can we expect young men who are to take part in or view 
with enjoyment such productions, to appreciate the warnings 
of their pastors on the dangers of the theater? 

It is consoling to note, as the writer in America has pointed 
out, that some of our colleges have been striving to go against 
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this downward tendency. But have we not the right to demand 
that all of them do so? It would be well for some one to draw 
up a “white list” of plays suitable for schools and colieges, 


plays “ whose primary purpose is to educate the boys who take 
part, and the college world generally, to appreciate good drama.” 
Who will get this white list ready? 

Los Gatos. pe os 


Cautions on the Luther Controversy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The approaching fourth centenary of Luther’s revolt and the 
observance thereof by the Lutheran communities have naturally 
attracted the attention of Catholics, and this attention has be- 
gun to bear fruit in the form of lectures, pamphlets, and so on. 
This is, of course, highly commendable; but there is reason to 
fear that much of this labor is lost, for the reason that of those 
who engage in it some appear to forget the elementary principle 
of all discussion, viz., that argumentation can lead to no prac- 
tical result, if it ignores the adversary’s point of view. We must 
accept that point of view or demonstrate its falsity, but in either 
case we have to understand it. 

To launch attacks on Luther’s personal character may have 
an effect on those whose plain common-sense shows them that 
a man of his character and personal life cannot have been a 
Divinely chosen instrument of reform; in their case this line of 
argument. may lead somewhere. But to expect that the more 
scholarly portion of the Lutheran body, its preachers, writers, 
lecturers, professors, are going to be affected by that method is. 
to misread the situation. These men have gone through their 
Denifle and their Grisar, and they know just as well as we do 
the moral failings of Luther. Therefore, to make much, in con- 
troversy with them, of the Reformer’s lapses is to waste time, 
because from their point of view the virtues and the vices of 
the man Luther have little if anything to do with the matter. 
To them Luther is no saint; he is not even a first-rate thinker 
or organizer. They regard him only as the pioneer in a great 
work; his was the first step toward accomplishing what they 
call freeing the Gospel from the accretions and corruptions of 
fifteen centuries of Romish superstition, and giving back the 
Bible to the people. 

Like all pioneers, they will admit, he did his work imperfectly, 
but he is still entitled to lasting gratitude for having pointed out 
the way. Nay, even if he has been surpassed by some of his 
own followers, that ought not to diminish his glory, any more 
than our reverence for Copernicus is lessened by the considera- 
tion that many an astronomer since his day knew more about 
the heavens than he did. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute. 
Since this would seem to be about the attitude of the average 
Lutheran scholar of “broad” views, it may well be suggested 
that the sooner the controversy is removed from the field of per- 
sonality, the sooner we may look for converts from the ranks 
of the more influential members of the Evangelical Church. 
Where they go wrong is not in their evaluation of Luther but 
in their evaluation of his movement. We regard it as an attack 
on God in His Church; they regard it as the first step in a re- 
turn to the primitive purity of the Gospel. 

The Catholic disputant therefore must take his stand on fun- 
damental apologetics, and show: (1) that the Catholic Church 
was established by Christ to be the means of salvation for all 
men to the end of time; (2) that no amount of “abuse” or 
“corruption ” in that Church can deprive her of her Divine char- 
acter and mission; (3) that reform in doctrine is absurd; (4) 
that reform in morals must be carried on only under the author- 
ity of the Hierarchy in union with the See of Rome; and (5) 
that in no case is one justified in separating himself from “the 
Body of Christ, which is the Church.” 


Dunwoodie, N. Y. Epwin RYAN. 
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Advent. 


A S there is an astronomical and a civil year, so, too, is 

there a liturgical year. And this last, since it marks 
the succeeding changes in the supernatural life of the 
Christian and the varying moods of sympathy of Christ’s 
mystical body with Christ Himself, takes its course with 
sublime indifference to the reckoning that determines the 
transit of mere secular affairs. Not from January, there- 
fore, to December, survivals of paganism, do the sands of 
ecclesiastical time run out, but from Christmas to and 
through the glorious Pentecostal days. The center of the 
Church’s system is Jesus Christ. The expectation of His 
coming, His birth and presentation, His fasting in the 
desert and death upon the Cross, His resurrection and 
His sending of the Paraclete mark the successive phases 
of her ecclesiastical year. 

Another of her years is just completed. The Christ- 
mas cycle has begun again. The sacred liturgy gives 
eloquent testimony of this important fact. There are 
many signs for those who see. Violet vestments, the 
omission of the Te Deum from the ferial offices and of 
the Gloria from the ferial Masses, a marked restraint in 
the joyousness of liturgical music and in the elaborate- 
ness of altar decoration, strict prohibition of solemn cere- 
monies in the celebration of marriage, precepts of fast- 
ing, exhortations to mortification, Gospels that set forth 
the heroic ideal of penance and the classic preacher of it, 
St. John the Baptist, and terrifying reminders of the 
tremendous judgment that awaits each soul when the 
universe shall have gone to ruin: these are manifestations 
to all the Faithful that the Church has entered on a 
period of preparation for some great feast. That feast is 
Christmas, and the period of preparation is the season of 
Advent. 

The four weeks that precede the Nativity are devoted 
to preparation for the solemn commemoration of the be- 
ginning of Christ’s life on earth. The Church will have 
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no repetition of the cold welcome, given to the Saviour 
when first He came unto His own and His own received 
Him not. “ Prepare ye,” she says, “the way of the 
Lord.” There must be no foolish virgins on Christmas 
Day. All must be ready when the bridegroom cometh. 
“ Now is the time,” says St. Paul on the first Sunday of 
Advent, “to rise from sleep.” With the last stroke of 
midnight that tells the passing of the old ecclesiastical 
year and the coming of the new, the Church begins the 
Advent Matins, and cries aloud, ‘‘ Come let us adore the 
King, Our Lord, who is to come!” This is the charac- 
teristic note of Advent. It is a solemn invitation to lift 
up the gates of the heart by penance and prayer that the 
King of Glory may find them ready on Christmas Day, 
and enter in, and fill them with the peace that He gives to 
men of good-will. 


The Food of the Future 


HOEVER has thoughtfully observed the serene 
and self-possessed air of the average herbiv- 
orous animal, and contrasted it with the nervous, emo- 
tional temperament of the flesh-eating beasts, has doubt- 
less inferred that the former’s placid disposition is chiefly 
due to the habit of dining on herbs and flowers. That 
this is true, men of learning asserted ages ago, but now 
comes a scientist who insists that human beings could ac- 
quire the admirable poise and calm of the domestic 
cow if we could only be brought to a practical realiza- 
tion of what rich nutriment lies stored up for us in the 
familiar blossoms of the field and garden. The race of 
tomorrow, however, we are told, will learn this glad 
secret and instead of devouring, as we do, vulgar vege- 
tables and slain animals, our posterity will fare daintily 
on bright and fragrant blossoms and become in conse- 
quence a race of poets, artists, musicians and pacifists. 
Then wars will be no more, the world’s childhood will 
return and life will be one long, sweet song. 

The reflections suggested by this scientist’s discovery 
are most bewildering in their beauty and variety. Al- 
ready the esculent nasturtium and dandelion grace our 
tables, but picture the menus of tomorrow, when our 
country’s entire flora can be laid under contribution to 
furnish forth a feast. Nowadays the flowers that deck 
the mahogany feed only the eye, but tomorrow they will 
be the most substantial part of every meal. Imagination 
almost reels at the thought of the culinary marvels a 
tasteful hostess, seconded by a clever chef, could wrest 
even from the common fields. Fancy then what a con- 
servatory of rare exotics could offer the kitchen. A dish 
of costly orchids would perhaps be a delicious entrée and 
a piece de résistance made up of prize chrysanthemums 
would be a familiar sight. Moreover, when flowers be- 
come food, the fastidious diner need no longer grumble, 
for viands to flatter the most delicate palate will abound. 
Owing, however, to the well-known fact that tempera- 
ment is strongly affected by diet, it is perfectly obvious 
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that there are orators who should not eat anemones, 
other men who should forbear to lunch on tiger-lilies, 
while many a fair lady would doubtless profit wonder- 
fully by a regimen of lowly violets and modest pansies. 

But it is as a solution of the present “ high cost of liv- 
ing” and as a promoter of domestic harmony that the 
food-value of flowers will be best appreciated. If a 
bunch of buttercups, culled by the hurrying commuter 
on his way to the train, can furnish him with an appe- 
tizing and inexpensive breakfast, and if a mess of warm 
daisies is enough to gladden his heart when he comes 
to the supper-table, how joyful and prosperous his career 
will be, and how serene and cloudless his home life! 


An Olive Branch? 
N the Constitutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


published officially in 1908, we read, in the Twentieth ° 


Article of Religiom, the following statement: ‘‘ Where- 
fore the sacrifice of masses, in which it is commonly 
stated that the priest doth offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, is a 
blasphemous fable and dangerous conceit.” With sur- 
prise, therefore, one finds in the fraternal address de- 
livered before the last convention held at Zanesville, 
several months ago, the prediction that the time is com- 
ing when Methodism and “ Romanism ” will federate and 
cooperate : 

Methodism and Romanism are then to be the final forms of 

practical Christianity. All Christian activities and forces 
are to be grouped under the general forms of Methodism and 
Romanism and in the great coming times these two will feder- 
ate and cooperate, and through their combined efforts all the 
kingdoms of this world will become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ. 
That these words, spoken by Mr. James W. Lee, ex- 
pressed the sense of the delegates, seems to be clear from 
the fact that they were afterwards published, apparently 
with the full consent of the convention. It is of course 
true that the statement emanated from the Methodist 
Protestant Church; but as this organization is in agree- 
ment with the Methodist Episcopal Church on points 
of doctrine though it differs from it on points of disci- 
pline, it is clear that the former no less than the latter 
repudiates the Sacrifice of the Mass “as a blasphemous 
fable and a dangerous conceit.” 

What then is the meaning of this quasi-official pro- 
nouncement? Is Methodism growing kindly to the Cath- 
olic Church? Current history by no means warrants 
the assumption. Or does it believe that the Church 
will eventually acknowledge that it has been in error in 
exacting faith in the propitiatory value of the Mass, in 
the Real Presence, and in the dogma that Christ is 
really, truly and substantially present in Holy Com- 
munion? Hardly. The Blessed Sacrament has been the 
center of the spiritual life of Catholicism too long for 
even the Methodists to suppose that Romanism will ever 
come to regard it as “a blasphemous fable and dangerous 
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conceit.” Or does Methodism intend to admit that the 
Church has been right all the time, and that the Mass 
is a real sacrifice, instituted by Christ to be offered as 
a clean oblation in every place among the Gentiles? 
This, too, seems scarcely possible. 

We know that the Methodist Protestant Church made 
overtures to the Methodist Episcopal Church a few years 
ago, being willing, it would seem, to waive so vital a 
difference as whether the episcopal hierarchy is a part 
of the institution of Christ. Perhaps some similar olive 
branch is portended in Mr. Lee’s prediction. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has not yet seen its way to a 
reconciliation. The Catholic Church regards a reconcilia- 
tion as simply out of the question. There is nothing 
dearer to its heart than the union of Christendom, but 
the condition is Christ’s condition, reiterated by St. 
Paul. It desires “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,” but that unity must be founded in “ one Faith.” 
The Church cannot cooperate with Methodism, so long 
as the latter refuses to accept the most priceless part of 
Christ’s Revelation. It is another instance of Non pos- 
SUMUS. 


A Crisis in the Food Problem 


A HOUSEWIVES’ boycott of eggs has been begun in 

Chicago. A similar movement is agitated in New 
York. Plans have been proposed for making it State- 
wide and even nation-wide in its effects. The first im- 
petus appears to have been given to this campaign by the 
public indignation aroused against the Chicago egg-specu- 
lator, James Wetz, who is said to control 9,000,000 dozen 
eggs in cold storage, and to have already realized $1,000.- 
ooo on his venture. 

Interesting side-lights are thrown upon the methods in 
vogue among food speculators by the findings of the 
Wicks Legislative Investigation Committee of New 
York. By its aid we can follow in detail the history of 
9,930 dozen eggs now being sold and consumed in New 
York City. It began with their shipment from the West 
on June 8. Arrived at Jersey City they were consigned 
to cold storage, where they remained until the first case 
was delivered for consiumption on November 17. During 
the intervening period the entire number of 119,160 eggs 
had been sold and resold ten different times, one whole- 
sale firm rebuying and selling them twice after its first 
purchase. The storage dues and insurance had been paid 
until January 1, 1917, so that the sales to the various 
speculators, who bought and held the eggs for a rise 
in prices, were on paper only. The eggs themselves re- 
mained undisturbed, but the prices mounted steadily. 

Here is a single instance of the practical problem con- 
fronting the country. Other foods are held 
storage in a similar manner, for speculative purposes. it 
is claimed on the one side that a real service is tendered 
the public by thus tiding them over the times when eggs 
are scarce. On the other hand there is an uncomfortable 
feeling on the part of the consumer that cold storage 
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companies have “cornered” food products and are 
manipulating prices entirely to their own advantage. In 
reality it is difficult to say where the root of the evil 
really is. It is altogether a more complicated problem 
than may at first sight appear. There is a probability 
that the intimately related questions already submitted 
for public consideration: of stimulating greater produc- 
tivity on the farm, of imposing a governmental food em- 
bargo, and of preventing sequestration of food stuff for 
an unnecessarily long ‘period in cold-storage plants will 
all be debated in the near future. Apparently no depart- 
ment of the Government has hitherto actively interested 
itself in this problem. The Department of Agriculture 
was not concerned with the price of food and the De- 
partment of Justice showed no inclination to open an in- 
vestigation. The coming Congress will, however, be ob- 
liged to deal practically with this issue. 





He Kept It Flying 


[THE American steamship Chemung, commanded by 
Captain John L. Duffy and carrying a crew of thirty- 
five, mostly Americans, was torpedoed a few days ago off 
the coast of Spain by an Austrian submarine. The 
Reuter dispatch which tells the news, adds that the cap- 
tain and crew were saved, and that the Chemung went 
down with the Stars and Stripes floating at the mast- 
head. The gallant captain, backed by his patriotic crew, 
though summoned to do so, refused to lower the flag. 
As to the legality of the action of the commander of 
the Austrian U-boat, we have only one word to say. If, 
after all the facts are known, any complications arise, 
the Government at Washington should deal with the 
case with all fairness and fearlessness. But as to the 
gallant conduct of that good seaman, Captain Duffy, we 
are quite sure that we voice the sentiments of all who 
respect and love the Flag, when we say that he did the 
right thing, the only thing that an American sailor could 
do under the circumstances. If his ship was to meet 
the great peril of the seas and go down to the dim and 
vast silences of an ocean grave, he claimed for her the 
full honors of an ocean burial. He wanted to see the 
same Flag flying at her peak, with which she had sailed 
the seas. The spirits of Lawrence, of Decatur, of Trux- 
ton, of Perry and Farragut applauded the deed. The 
Austrian gunners whose torpedo sank the Chemung must 
have admired the pluck of Captain Duffy and his crew, 
who when everything else was gone stood by the Stars 
and Stripes and kept them flying. All brave hearts ad- 
mire the man who does not know how to haul down his 
flag. 

Captain Duffy—May his tribe increase !—belongs to the 
same sturdy brood which gave saucy Jack Barry to the 
American navy. His conduct proves that in devotion to 
the Flag and all that it means, the race from which he 
comes, is ready to make every sacrifice to protect its 
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honor and safeguard its rights. In times of peace, they 
are not the ones to jeer at the ideals it represents or to 
trample it under foot. On the contrary they bless God 
that under its folds, they enjoy the inestimable privilege 
of civil and religious liberty. In time of war they are 
the first and the bravest to rally round it, and at Gettys- 
burg, Shiloh, Vera Cruz and on the waves of the Pacific 
and the Gulf, the first to see their blood upon it. It was 
too much to ask a man with a fine name like John L. 
Duffy—clarum et venerabile nomen—to haul down the 
American Flag. That is a task which he and “ Kelly, 
Burke and Shea” are not used to and which they thor- 
oughly despise. But ask them to run it up as high as 
their hands can carry it over the smoke and din of bat- 
tle, on land or sea, nothing could thrill or delight them 
more. For they respect and love it with passionate devo- 
tion. The call of the Flag will ever find a responsive an- 
swer in their hearts. 


If Milton Had a Typewriter! 


HAT Milton could have composed his poems on the 
typewriter is a question of grave doubt to Mr. 
Thomas L. Masson who contributes to the December 
Bookman a paper on “ The Mechanics of Composition.” 
He maintains that a masterpiece like “ Lycidas,” re- 
sembles a mosaic that must be built up bit by bit, and 
that a typewriter is a sort of “ mental hazard,” for “ you 
cannot quite overcome the thought that a sentence, once 
you have begun it, cannot be changed.” Such a haunting 
fear would have made impossible the perfect beauty of 
the “ Hymn on the Nativity,” for as Macaulay well says 
of Milton’s poetry: 

There would seem at first sight, to be no more in his words. 
than in other words. But they are words of enchantment. No 
sooner are they pronounced, than the past is present, the distant 
near. New forms of beauty start at once into existence and all 
the burial places of the memory give up their dead. Change the 
structure of the sentence: substitute one synonym for another 
and the whole effect is destroyed. 

The Puritan poet’s choice of the right word, we may 
be sure, was not haphazard. His well-worn quill must 
have scratched out many a phrase and altered many a 
line before his chefs-d’oeuvre were perfect. Perhaps a 
typewriter would have made the final copy of “‘ Lycidas ” 
conform more closely to our modern standards of orthog- 
raphy, but as for composing the poem on the typewriter— 
Perish the thought! Indeed the wide use of writing 
machines by the authors of today is no doubt a contrib- 
uting cause of the melancholy dearth of Miltons, save 
“mute, inglorious ” ones, in our times. That fatal facility 
in composing which skill with the typewriter fosters is 
an enemy to art. Even works of genius, before they are 
perfect, must be submitted to the file, and masterpieces 
have required the limae labor. The achievement of the 
highest literary excellence is so largely due to the gift 
of knowing what to omit that in the opinion of many 
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discerning critics, the passing of the ink bottle and the 
steel pen marks a crisis in the history of letters. For 
the mere time required for dipping the pen in the ink 
made writers select their words deliberately and lead 
them to leave in the ink bottle many undigested, ill-con- 
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sidered thoughts which now rush pell-mell into print 
from the keyboard of the typewriter. If the physical 
labor of composing were greater, would not the quality 
of our modern authors’ literary output be far higher than 
it is? 


Literature 


THE NOVELS OF HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


a HE novel should strengthen life, not undermine it; en- 

noble, not defile it; bring good tidings, not evil.” These 
words of the Polish writer whose death has saddened so many 
hearts, might well form the motto of his splendid romances. In 
spite of inevitable shortcomings, the creator of Zagloba, Pan 
Podbipienta and Kmita, the singer of the heroic defenders of 
the national shrine of Yasna Gora, has been true to his ideals. 
The historical romances of Sienkiewicz, “The Knights of the 
Cross,” “On the Field of Glory,” and especially the great tri- 
logy, “ With Fire and Sword,” “ The Deluge,” “Pan Michael,” 
teach a lesson of faith, of patriotism, of Christian sacrifice and 
self-control. They bring tidings of a rude but heroic past, when 
“knighthood was in flower” and every Pole considered himself 
a champion of the Cross. 

Viewed as a whole, the masterpieces of the trilogy seem to 
tingle and throb with all the elemental passions of the human 
heart. In the titanic contests which they record, the clash of 
Polish blades mingles with the twanging of Tartar bows ana 
the war-cries of the Cossack. They transport the reader from 
the solitudes of the steppes to the splendors of princely courts, 
the turmoil of the tabor and the camp. They form a panorama 
of vast contending forces, where starosta and volevode, banneret 
and bandit, Turk and Christian, Swede and Pole, hero and 
traitor move before us like the billows of the ocean lashed by 
a mighty storm. Laughter gives way to tears; the Falstaffian 
humor of Zagloba is followed by the death-prayer of Pan Lon- 
gin, pierced by Tartar arrows as he recites the Litany of Our 
Lady. They picture patriotism and faith conquering passion and 
pride, and through penance and humiliation and prayer redeem- 
ing the hardened warrior froin his meaner self and lifting him 
to the heights of heroism. 

In brilliant and sustained narrative, in range of character and 
variety of incident, in grasp of historical situation, in pathos and 
power, in dramatic insight, ig energy of diction and Homeric 
simplicity of phrase, in the wizard-like control with which he 
sways his reader to the ardors of battle or the tenderest and 
sublimest mood of forgiveness and mercy, Sienkiewicz has no 
superiors in the realm of historical fiction. In the bulk of his 
work, in detail of construction, in variety of general plot, Sir 
Walter may be his master. But he must yield the palm to his 
Polish rival where the deeper and nobler qualities of the story- 
teller are taken into account. You may search the Waverly 
novels through and through, you will find no Zagloba. You will 
have to go to Shakespeare for his prototype, and though Shake- 
speare undoubtedly furnished Sienkiewicz with the idea of the 
“splendidly mendacious” and bibulous hero, we are heretical 
enough to think that the author of the “ Trilogy” has improved 
upon the original. 

Zagloba is a wonderful creation. He is a liar and at the same 
time the soul of honor; a coarse mouth but a good heart; a cow- 
ard almost by nature and on principle, but when friendship or 
the country demands it, a hero who can fight like a wounded 
bear; a contriver of wonderful and amazing stratagems, but if 
driven to the wall quailing neither before devil or Tartar, and 


facing the traitor Radziwill in his palace, with the anger of a 
roused lion and the flaming indignation of a Christian knight. 
Neither in Sir Walter can there be found in the long array of 
his splendid figures one to be compared with the giant Pan Lon- 
gin Podbipienta, the maiden knight, mild of speech and sweet- 
tempered as a child, but who can hurl stones that bring towers 
to the ground and whose terrible sword deals destruction to all 
who come within its awful sweep. The death of this hero as he 
tries to break through a ring of 200,000 Tartars and Cossacks 
besieging Zbaraj, is one of the noblest scenes in all romance. He 
dies with the words, “ Queen of Angels,” still trembling on his 
lips. 

And where in romance is there another like the hero of “ The 
Deluge?” This tragic story might well be called the regen- 
eration of a soul.. The soul to be recreated is that of the head- 
strong, uncontrollable young Pan Andrei Kmita. He brooks 
no check to his wild will, submits to no master but his passions, 
recognizes no law-giver but the battle-ax and the sword. But 
he is generous, has the rude faith of his people, loves king and 
country and Our Lady of Yasna Gora with a passionate devo- 
tion. How through sorrow and his love for Olenka, through 
misunderstanding and suffering of body and soul, Kmita em- 
erges out of the coarser strata of his lower self up into the nobler 
realms of self-sacrifice and self-conquest is told in a series of 
pictures which cannot be paralleled in the whole range of the 
wizards of romance. 

Sienkiewicz strikes a spiritual note lacking in many novelists. 
All Poland surely must thrill with a sacred flame of religious 
and patriotic pride as her children read in “ The Deluge” the 
story, incomparably beautiful and soul-inspiring, of the defense 
of Yasna Gora. It is not the soldier-monks of the saintly 
Kordetski, or Kmita and his brave companions who are defend- 
ing it. It is Poland herself facing the Swedish legions, and by 
her side is the Virgin of Chenstohowa, that mighty patroness to 
whom, even in her darkest hour, Poland has never turned in vain. 
The chapters that tell of this Polish Iliad should be placed in 
the hands of every Catholic schoolboy. And side by side witli 
Zagloba, and the lordly and terrible Prince Yarema Vishnyevet- 
ski, nobler Agamemnon of the band of heroes created by the 
imagination of this great artist; in company with the more re- 
strained Pan Yan, and the gallant Kettling, and the bowman 
Mushalski, and Basia, heroine-wife of the incomparable swords- 
man Pan Michael Volodyovski, is that mirror of knighthood, lit- 
tle Pan Michael himself, small in stature, for Pan Longin can 
carry him in his belt, but irresistible in the field. Pan Michael, 
the tender-hearted, but the terrible, whose sword is like a rag- 
ing flame or like the bite of a deadly serpent, the turn of whose 
wrist brings death as quick as lightning, the sworn foe of 
traitors, and who, with this last message to Basia: “ This life is 
nothing!” dies under the walls of Kaminyets rather than sur- 
render to the Turks, is a creation almost as original and as cap- 
tivating as that of Zagloba himself. 

In the realistic novel, “ Without Dogma,” Sienkiewicz showed 
rare powers of psychological analysis. Here he put the soul of 
his anemic hero under the microscope and studied every palpi- 
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tation of that diseased organism, inevitably tending to decay be- 
cause his hero is without faith, and his soul is atrophied and 
paralyzed for life’s nobler activities. Opposed to this sorry hero, 
Leon Ploszowski, is Aniela the heroine, whose faith is contrasted 
with his unbelief. Strong as the book is, with a touch of the 
psychological insight of Bourget and Bazin, it does not show 
Sienkiewicz at his best. Neither in “Quo Vadis,” the work by 
which he is perhaps best known to English readers, did our au- 
thor reveal his full powers. Splendidly as the contrast is drawn 
between paganism and Christianity, marvelous as the picture 
appears of the preaching of St. Peter, original as the character 
of Petronius may be and gorgeous the tapestry, on which the 
figures of Chilo, Ursus and Vinicius stand out, dominated by the 
terrible and repulsive form of Nero, it is not his masterpiece. 
There is just a touch of antiquarian self-consciousness, a sense 
of labored effort as of one matching together sparkling bits of 
mosaic in a studio. “ Children of the Soil,” with the noble char- 
acter of Marynia, and that fine boy’s story, as good in its way 
as “ Treasure Island,” “ Through the Desert,” whose hero, Stasch, 
is a lineal descendant in courage and faith of Pan Yan and Pan 
Michael, show us the real Sienkiewicz, always at his best, when 
he sings of Poland and the things dear to its heart. 

Sienkiewicz has his faults. He should have spared us the 
repulsive picture of the tortures of Kuklinovski and Pan Azya. 
They needlessly shock and harrow us. Horace was right: Quod- 
cumque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi! Sienkiewicz himself 
severely condemns that school which instead of picturing the 
minarets bathed in light, and the architectural wonders of a 
great city, lingers over the slime in its streets. With him, vice 
is always vice and his books teach that it is its own punishment 
and that virtue alone makes men noble and happy. For that 
very reason, we have a right to demand of him greater reserve 
than he has shown in certain pages of “Quo Vadis” and “ The 
Deluge.” These are mistakes to be deplored. 

Speaking at the exercises commemorating the five-hundredth 


anniversary of the University of Cracow, the late President Gil- 


man said: ‘America thanks Poland for three great names: 
Copernicus, to whom all the world is indebted; Kosciusko, who 
spilled his blood for American independence, and Sienkiewicz, 
whose name is a household word in thousands of American 
homes, and who has introduced Poland to the American people.” 
No man can claim a greater glory than to become the interpreter 
of the Faith, the history, the heroism, the ideals, the sorrows, 
the hopes and the aspirations of his race. For his beloved Po- 
land, Henryk Sienkiewicz wrote, toiled and died. His fame 


is secure. Joun C. Revit, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Irish Rebellion of 1916 and Its Martyrs: Erin’s Tragic 
Easter. By Papraic Colum, Maurice Joy, JAMES Reipy, SIDNEY 
GirFrorp, Rev. T. GAvAN Durry, Mary M. CoLum, Mary J. Ryan 
and SeumMus O’Brien. Edited by Maurice Joy. New York: 
The Devin-Adair Company. $2.50. 


Six Days of the Irish Republic. 
Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 

It is fortunate that for the inquest on the psychology of the 
latest manifestation of Irish discontent there has been an im- 
mediate and ample marshaling of facts and arguments. The 
symposium edited by Maurice Joy presents a history of the 
motives and incidents of the recent uprising, described by a 
group of writers who knew the leaders, and speak dispassion- 
ately about them and the events that led up to the tragic ending 
of their ambitious enterprise. There is no whine in the appeal 
they make, on behalf of their country, to the conscience and 
common-sense of humanity. The causes, economic as well as 
national, and the history of the rebellion are convincingly ex- 
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plained and recorded, interwoven with intimate and fascinating 
accounts of the personalities and ideals underlying this latest 
political alignment in Ireland. The editor specially has designed 
to make Irish affairs clear to the American mind. In both the 
method and the matter of his work and the historical prospec- 
tive he offers the book is very satisfactory. Some fifty illustra- 
tions, which include portraits of the leaders, fac-similes of their 
proclamations and scenes of the fighting, add to the interest of 
this vivid historical presentment. 

Mr. Redmond-Howard, who is a nephew of the leader of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, dedicates his little volume to “ Wil- 
frid Meynell, one of the few honest Englishmen who are English 
enough to be ashamed of the story of English rule in Ireland.” 
Its pages, which have passed the official censor, are mainly 
devoted to an eye-witness’s story of the eventful Easter week 
in Dublin. He calls it the “most inexplicable occurrence in 
Irish history,” but adds that “the rising has lifted the Home 
Rule controversy, at one stroke, from the region of the village 
pump into the very midst of the counsels of Europe” by chal- 
claim to be the champion of small 


lenging “ England’s 
T. F. M. 


nationalities.” 


The Painters of Florence. By Jutta Cartwricut (Mrs. 
Ady). New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Wonder of Work. Re- 
productions of a Series of Drawings, Etchings, Lithographs, 
Made by Him about the World, 1881-1915. With Impressions 
and Notes by the Artist. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00. 

“The Florentine school of painting,” says Mrs. Cartwright 
in her preface, “is in many respects the finest and most inter- 
esting in the world.” She admits that its masters may not be 
the equals of the Venetians in depth and splendor of color, but 
they surpass nearly all their rivals “in beauty of line and eleva- 
tion of thought, in grandeur of conception and intellectual force.” 
In her comparatively short but informing and suggestive book 
the author has proved the thesis. She has undoubtedly splendid 
material to work on. From Cimabue (1240-1302) to Michael- 
angelo (1475-1564), every artist’s name is an argument in sup- 
port of her cause. And what a splendid roster! What other 
commonwealth can boast of such masters as Giotto and Masolino, 
Fra Angelico, Masaccio and Orcagna, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Ghirlandajo and Lorenzo di Credi, Benozzo Gozzoli and Sandro 
Botticelli. And these are but some of the leaders of a vast host. 
To the study of these great craftsmen the author brings a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of the subject, enthusiasm 
and discriminating judgment. 

Mr. Pennell’s book calls us away from the frescoes of the Sis- 
tine Chapel and the Madonna of the early artists, from the 
strange but fascinating architecture of the Florentine painters, 
and plunges into the whirl of modern life. The author brings be- 
fore us with rare power the industrial and commercial features of 
our every-day life, but with the artist’s gift he makes us see 
beyond the mere material features. He shows us by line and per- 
spective, by a subtle blending of light and shade the poetry of 
the sky-scraper, the grim strength of the yawning “jaws” of the 
draw-bridge at Chicago, or the daring of the uplifted buttresses 
of the Woolworth building. The artist accompanies every illus- 
tration with a brief comment which as a rule is suggestive and 
illuminating. With Mr. Pennell as a guide, readers may 
learn something of the poetry of common things. He teaches 
how to see a campanile in a factory chimney, a Venetian palace 
in a warehouse and the forge of Vulcan in the furnaces of 
South Bethlehem. But with all his art Mr. Pennell cannot make 
us forget that oil-wells, coal-breakers, stock-yards, huge and im- 
pressive as they may be, are not Reims, Chartres, Westminster or 
Notre Dame. a G: 
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The Long Road of Woman’s Memory. By JANE AppAms. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


The science of sociology has come to be associated in the 
minds of many with a prying and insatiable curiosity that finds 
the lives of the unfortunate poor an interesting field to be ex- 
ploited. Undoubtedly and unfortunately too for the good that 
sociology can accomplish when inspired and directed by the prin- 
ciples and motives of Christian charity, this association has con- 
temporary justification; and it is just such books as the present 
that tend to confirm the attitude of distrust widely adopted to- 
ward many so-called social workers. The results of the investi- 
gations made by these students must, of course, be communicated 
to an anxious world; and so it is that confidences which the 
Catholic Church, and indeed every self-respecting man or woman 
would regard as a sacred trust, are rehearsed at length. It mat- 
ters little that names are suppressed. What does matter is that 
the stories should be blazoned abroad, and, incidentally, made 
matter for sale. Social helpers might learn a valuable lesson 
from the reticence and the delicacy of the members of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. The absurd cant about race memory 
of which the book, we are told by the publishers’ notice, may be 
said to be a study, is superficial and inconsequential. The color- 
ing that the language and the ideas of evolution have given to 
the author’s mind is here .quite in evidence. It is not surprising, 
then, that the arguments advanced should be shrouded in the cus- 
tomary vagueness that characterizes the theories of those who, in 
spite of the teachings of representative scientists, speak and write 
as if evolution had proved its claims to be an accredited system 
of philosophy. As usual in works of this kind, the element of 
the supernatural is not taken into account; nor is there any recog- 
nition of the influence that Christianity has exerted and_ still 
exerts in accentuating the dignity of woman. Le oe oe 


Organized Labor in America. By Grorce GorHAm Groat, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


To prove the need of a suitable answer to the labor question 
is to prove the obvious. The sole reliance of the wage-earner, 
as John Mitchel has written, is in his labor. All he asks is 
a just return, and to this he has a right, founded not in charity, 
but in justice. “ There underlies a dictate of natural justice,” 
teaches Leo XIII, “more imperious and ancient than any 
bargain between man and man, namely, that remuneration ought 
to be sufficient to support a frugal and well-behaved wage-earner. 
If through necessity, or fear of a worse evil, the workman 
accepts harder conditions, because an employer or contractor will 
afford him no better, he is made the victim of force and in- 
justice.” These are fundamental principles, but so frequently 
are they transgressed in modern life, that even in the minds 
of earnest students, a just wage is held to be whatever the 
laborer agrees to accept from the employer. How the just 
wage, with all that it implies, can be secured, is the whole point 
of the labor question. In the present state of society, some 
form of organized labor is imperative, but it is also plain that 
no union can accomplish every needed reform, and that in the 
hands of designing or unskilful men some organizations have 
hindered rather than helped the cause of the worker. In 
chronicling the history of labor organizations from the stand- 
point of a jurist, Dr. Groat is not so much’ concerned with 
philosophy, as with the story of what has actually happened ; 
but his occasional discussions are exceedingly sane. “ Agitation, 
and even strikes,” he concludes, “ are justifiable, both legally and 
morally. Disorder, violence, lawlessness in any form, has no 
justification, either in law or morals.” This, he thinks, is the 
lesson the labor union must learn. It may be added that 
employers too can study this lesson with profit. For class-strife 
accomplishes nothing but ruin. A proper readjustment is pos- 
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sible only when all parties meet on the basis of justice and 
mutual good-will. “At the time being,” wrote Pope Leo XIII, 
“the condition of the working classes is the pressing question 
of the hour; and nothing can be of higher interest to all classes 
of the State than that it should be rightly and reasonably ad- 
justed.” But for this a return to Christianity is necessary, 
“apart from which all the plans and devices of the wisest will 
prove of little avail.” P. iL. Be. 





Heaven Open to Souls. Love of God above All Things and 
Perfect Contrition Easy and Common in Souls Resolved to Avoid 
Mortal Sin. By Rev. Henry Cuurcuitt Sempte, S. J. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.00. : 


There is a strong tendency today, outside the pale of the Cath- 
olic Church, to de-rationalize and undermine all religion; so a 
clear, worldly-wise and forceful exposition of the reasonable 
grounds for faith and piety is very imperative. In the attempt 
to supply this demand the Rev. Henry Churchill Semple, S.J., 
Moderator of the Theological Conferences of the Archdiocese of 
New York, has gone in this volume to the very heart of the mat- 
ter. His purpose is to show that the love of God is easy, or, to 
adapt the words of the poet, that: 


“ God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love.” 


The contrary error that love is hard and rare has been wide- 
spread even among Catholics ever since the time when Luther 
and Calvin started to expound their shriveled and gruesome no- 
tions about God and human nature. The reader of the present 
work will find this error traced in its history from the time of 
the Reformation down to William James and the Modernists 
and its influence at each stage clearly indicated. In this respect 
the author’s mastery of evidence is such as almost of itself to 
establish his point. The work as a whole is constructive too 
and is mainly taken up in detailing the traditional Catholic doc- 
trine on the subject in question. The author’s theological learn- 
ing and wide reading of history and kindred sciences are brought 
to bear on his thesis, and his book is addressed to all who have 
souls to be cheered and saved. M. I. X. M. 
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Uncle Frank’s Mary. By “Crementia,” Sister of Mercy. 
With Frontispiece by Charles Chambers. Chicago: M. A. Dono- 
hue & Co. $1.35. 


“Are Cardinals, in one’s antecedent notions of them, little 
men?” asks Henry Harland. And are Sisters of Mercy, like- 
wise in one’s antecedent notions, writers of novels? Vaguely or 
gratefully, as the case may be, one thinks of them, as at home 
on battlefields and in hospitals, as active in schools and refuges, 
and as efficient wherever the application of oil and wine to weary 
souls and bruised bodies, is the indicated treatment. But they 
have not, in this country and century, taken any notable part on 
the field of fiction. All who know our Sisters, particularly our 
teaching Sisters, are aware of the amount of literary skill which, 
save for classroom purposes, they prefer to hide under a bushel. 
When literary activity followed by publication is in question, 
the Scriptural injunction of setting one’s candlestick in the open, 
has few followers in the convents. Good reasons, no doubt, 
justify this course, even as they justify the occasional exception. 
After writing a number of plays for school-children, “‘ Clemen- 
tia,’ Sister of Mercy,” of St, Patrick’s Academy, Chicago, has 
turned her facile and graceful pen to the composition of a novel 
for girls. The happy result is a book which will captivate the 
young of all ages. Thoroughly Catholic in tone, but by no means 
“ priggish,” this novel has life, vigor and color, and moves swift- 
ly through a field of interest to a satisfying conclusion. 

P. on Be. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The December 8 number of the Catholic Mind will be found 
of special value by English classes and literary clubs, besides 
being an effective prescription for Catholic admirers, if any there 
be, of George Bernard Shaw. For Daniel A. Lord, S.J., writes 
a brilliant paper on “ Shaw’s ‘ Apologetics,’” in which that So- 
cialist’s views of Christianity, its Founder and its dogmas are 
laid bare and refuted. The second article in the number is Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Suppose Dickens Returned,” a paper containing clever 
conjectures as to what “ Boz” would say about some of today’s 
social and economic vagaries, and paying an enthusiastic tribute 
to Dickens’s genius. 





“When a Man’s a Man,” Wright; “The World for Sale,” 
Parker; “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” Wells; “ The Rising 
Tide,” Deland; “ The Wonderful Year,” Locke; and “ Just Da- 
vid,” Porter, were the six novels, according to the Bookman, in 
greatest demand in thirty-eight American cities during October. 
These books have all been noticed in America. Another novel 
that is likely to figure in a future list of “best sellers” is “A 
Strong Man’s House” (Bobbs, Merrill, $1.35), Francis Neil- 
son’s strong, journalistic tract for pacifism. It is the story of 
the trials that beset Sir Alfred Norton-Birkett, the “ organizer 
of the Haigh Shell and Bullet Co.” with branches in the 
chief nations of Europe. His theory was that if all the first- 
class countries only bought enough of his ammunition they would 
all be so well prepared for war that none would “dare fire a 
shot.” But Haigh projectiles wound or kill his sons; his vio- 
lently pacifistic daughters, one of whom disgraces herself, turn 
against him; worse still, his wife becomes a Catholic, and the 
book’s ending is unrelieved tragedy. 





Edith Emerson Forbes has done the children of today a real 
service in compiling for them an anthology entitled “ Favorites 
of a Nursery of Twenty Years Ago and Some Others of Later 
Date”’ (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00). She has gone through a 
number of old New England books, now out of print, and selected 
more than 600 pages of rhymes and ballads, and has reproduced 
also the quaint old woodcuts that illustrated those little master- 
pieces. Particularly edifying are the rhymes in “ The School 
of Good Manners,” a book which gives children such sound 
counsels as these: 

Do not allow yourself to look 

In letters, papers or a book, 

Till you have leave. If one is reading 

Don't overlook him: ’t’is ill-breeding. 
“Aunt Sadie’s Rhymes and Rhyme-Stories” (Dutton, $1.25) 
illustrated, is a varied collection of verses which she made for 
her easily pleased nephews and nieces. Clara Whitehill Hunt 
in an authoritative book, with good pictures in color by Maginel 
Wright Enright, tells all “About Harriet” (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.25) a four-year-old who has a week’s adventures. The title 
of the “Children’s Post Card Painting Book of Sacred Art” 
(Kenedy, $0.20) explains the pamphlet’s purpose. Models are 
set for outline pictures of the Nativity, the Good Shepherd, 
Our Lady, etc., which the little ones can color. 





In “ The Sunday Missal for All the Sundays and the Principal 
Feasts of the Year” (Benziger, $1.00), Father F. X. Lasance 
has added another to his imposing list of excellent prayer-books. 
Besides giving in English the liturgy of the year’s chief Masses, 
the book has in an appendix the prayers a Catholic needs, 
and there is an introduction that admirably explains the value 
of the Holy Sacrifice. “Maxims of the Viscountess de 
Bonnault d’Houet, Foundress of the Faithful Companions of 
Jesus” (Longmans), is a little book containing a pious thought 
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for every day of the year——Lawrence Gilman’s “ Christmas 
Meditation” (Dutton, $0.25), considering its theme, is rather 
melancholy, but it is delicately done-——The nuns of St. Bride’s 
Abbey, Milford Haven, South Wales, have added a number of 
new subjects to their list of artistic Christmas cards. 





Americans who have recently heard Rabindranath Tagore 
discoursing, report that his talk is made up of “ beautiful frag- 
ments,” but few of his hearers could understand what it was 
all about. Most readers of “Fruit Gathering” (Mac- 
millan, $1.25), the Indian pundit’s latest book of “verse,” will 
probably be of the same opinion. He writes for instance: “I 
am like the storm-driven clouds of summer that, having cast 
off its crown of gold, hangs as a sword the thunderbolt upon 
a chain of lightning.” But the average dull Occidental will 
probably miss the application of the simile to the author. Taking 
advantage of the vogue Mr. Tagore’s visit to the United States 
is giving his books, “The Hungry Stones and Other Stories” 
(Maemillan, $1.35), a volume of tales translated from the orig- 
inal Bengali, has also made its appearance. “Golden anklets ” 
often tinkle through the book’s pages, but what the character 
is of the vital “message to the West,” which this author’s 
writings are supposed to convey, is a dark mystery. Is it to 
worship Buddha and aspire to Nirvana, and to make “joy” 
instead of “duty” life’s watchword? 





One of the finest lyrics in “ Songs of Wedlock” (David Mc- 
Kay, Philadelphia, $1.00), “Tom” Daly’s latest volume of 
poetry is “ The Sanctum”: 


Lord, God of love, the wedded heart’s 
Sure Comforter, 
O! make mine pure in all its parts, 
For Thee and Her! 
Pour, Lord, the flood-tide of Thy grace 
Through all its chambers, and efface 
Each secret thought’s abiding place. 
I pray Thee make 
One shrine of it, which Thou and she 
May jointly share, that it may be 
Open to her, Lord, as to Thee, 
For her dear sake. 


Lord, God of love, who givest me 
Her heart of fire, 
Long keep it mine, but let it be 
Not mine entire. 
Though mine the honeyed tenderness, 
That wells therein to cheer and bless 
When joys elate or cares depress, 
I pray Thee make 
Thy secret shrine within its core. 
Let me before one close-sealed door 
Cry Non sum dignus o’er and o’er. 
For her dear sake. 





“Trouvére de Notre Dame” contributes to the December 
Queen’s Work the following sonnet on “The Blessed Virgin”: 
Sole star of dawn when all the heavens are bare 
And earth is still, expectant of the morn! 
The rose with sinless.sorrow as its thorn! 
When God beheld His image formed so fair 
Within thy bosom, He descended there. 
Virgin, through whom mankind has been reborn, 
The heaven that we lost with Eve forlorn 
We gain’ anew and Christ who is its heir! 


Upon the tree of life a wondrous flower, 
In union still with God who made His heaven 
In thee, His Mother, thou to us wert given, 
Omnipotent by prayer as God by power; 
For His consent awaits thy prayer, and places 
In hands that multiply them all His graces! 


The poem is among those submitted to the Queen’s Work 
“poetry contest,” the rules of which require that the poems 























































































should be in praise of Our Lady and not more than twenty lines 
long, and that the author inclose a pen-name for publication, in 
case his effort is found good enough to appear in the sodality 
magazine. The writers of the two poems which a jury of lit- 
erary critics consider the best, will receive respectively a gold 
and a silver medal of the Blessed Virgin. 


—_— 


John Galsworthy seems to have gathered into “A Sheaf” 
(Scribner, $1.50) all the odds and ends he has written for 
papers and periodicals during the past few years. Many of the 
articles are scarcely worth preserving, but books no doubt must 
be made. As the dreadful human carnage of the present war 
has become a dull commonplace, the author’s passionate pleas 
for kindness to animals are, to say the least, ill-timed. But to 
Mr. Galsworthy all “ rights” are sacred except God’s. The latter 
half of the book is the better for it contains the author’s 
reflections on the war which are written with remarkable dis- 
tinction of style. But whenever “religion,” “ Christianity,” 
and the “churches” are mentioned the cautious reader will 
remember the author’s well-known principles. 
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EDUCATION : 


Julianne Speaks for Herself 


HE first emotion I experienced upon reading Doctor Coak- 
ley’s unvarnished indictment of myself and my classmates, 
for our failure to live up to our valedictory promises, was bit- 
ter resentment. What right had he to take my name in vain? 
Some of the girls cried; some of them stormed; Sister Emeren- 
tiana wrote to all of us, urging us in heart-searching words to 
realize our responsibilities. But all of them looked to me, as 
their literary spokesman, to vindicate our own honor and that 
of our cherished alma mater, so rudely assailed by the horrid 
Doctor Coakley. 
THE RETREAT 


EFORE we had time to formulate any plan of campaign, 
Father Blakely’s article appeared, proving that all convent 
girls were not so bad as I! It laughed us into good humor, and 
we had our revenge. Then I resurrected that valedictory, prom- 
ising such great things “ for God, for humanity, for the Church 
and for self.” As we read it aloud, sober second thought stole 
over us, and we seven girls, the graduates of 1915, agreed to 
make a ‘week-end retreat at the Passionist Convent, and then 
really to do something to show the world, and Doctor Coakley, 
that we were in earnest. We took along his scathing denuncia- 
tion, as a self-imposed penance, and reflected upon it every day. 
It was not a pleasant meditation, to be sure. But a still small 
voice whispered constantly to us, in the quiet of that peaceful 
cloister, that it was just what was needed to stir us convent girls 
to be “doers of the word and not mere hearers.” 


A RESOLUTION 


E all made a resolution to put ourselves immediately under 

the direction of our Pastor, Father Brown, and have him 

direct us in what we should undertake. It was not without trep- 

idation that we called on him, and we missed a luncheon at Mc- 

Creery’s, and a skating party at the Garden, to find him at home. 

We thought he would overwhelm us with a burden of unpleasant 

duties, and we were more than surprised when he insisted that 

we should not attempt too much; that we should not neglect 

any home-work; and that our leisure alone should be devoted 
to the work he was to give us. 

Carmelita was assigned the work of teaching catechism on 
Sunday afternoons in a small mining town, about half an hour’s 
ride in her machine. She went from door to door, gathering 
up the children; took a census of the village, and was thus in- 
strumental in having a priest visit the district once a month, giv- 
ing her own machine for this purpose. Thus singly and alone 
she began to galvanize into life, an entire community that with- 
in a few years would otherwise have been lost utterly to the 
Church. 

Genevieve became a volunteer social worker for the Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, the clearing-house for all the Cath- 
olic charitable activities of the diocese. She entered upon the 
work with enthusiasm, for her heart was touched, her sympa- 
thies expanded, and her vision enlarged, by coming into such 
close contact with the many poor and afflicted, who are found 
even in prosperous times and in wealthy communities. 


Waat JULIANNE Dip 


LORENCE was given charge of a settlement school for 
girls, largely the children of immigrants. Nimble with her 
fingers, she taught them to sew exceptionally well. Now she 
takes small parties of them several times a month to the fash- 
ionable stores, to show them examples of first-class needle work, 
and thus stimulate their ambition. To Beatrice, Father Brown 
assigned the instruction of the children in the local hospital for 
cripples. She brings them to Mass on Sundays in her own car, 
and teaches them on Saturday afternoons. Henrietta was as- 
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signed to an evening class of about thirty Polish and Slav girls 
in the parish. She taught them English and catechism. In this 
way she saved them from the influences, which, until Henrietta’s 
time, had stolen the faith of every Catholic immigrant girl, who 
joined the Y, W. C. A. To Caroline he entrusted the task of or- 
ganizing a parish circulating library and reading room, thus put- 
good Catholic literature within the reach of the entire 
parish. And finally to me, Julianne, whose name has been alto- 
gether too much in print of late, he gave the Catholic children 
in the school for the blind, where about twenty-five Catholic 
blind boys and girls were to be instructed in their catechism, 
For I too 


ting 


brought to the Sacraments, and to Mass on Sundays. 
have been blind. 

Thus each one of us was started out in a practical way to 
“do something for God, for humanity, for the Church and for 
self.” But in order that our class might still have the semblance 
of corporate unity, Father Brown suggested that we enter the 
Duquesne University for an evening course in social service. 
He wished our efforts to have the solid scientific background, 
with familiarity with the best Catholic 


which would 


thought on social welfare. 


come 


“Do Likewise!” 
wrest Father Brown assigned was quite within our capac- 
It took very little of 
It gave us wholesome occupation in hours that 


ity. It was intensely interesting. 
our free time. 
otherwise would have been wasted; and in addition to its super- 
natural value, and its cultural opportunities, we had the satis- 
faction of knowing that at last our days were not altogether 
useless. Life now took on an added pleasure, unknown to us 
before, because now we were giving, not merely receiving, and 
what we were giving was largely ourselves. When we gradu- 
ates of the class of 1915 look back over the amount of God’s 
work we left undone since the night of my memorable valedic- 
tory, and the amount we have accomplished already, with a 
little wisely directed effort, it seems that after all, Doctor Coak- 
ley’s invectives were not the result of dyspepsia, or of the pe- 
numbral shades of Pittsburgh, but were due to the fact that he 
sees things as they are. 

JULIANNE R., DE VIVA. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Rural Apostolate: A Suggestion 


DO not believe that any apology is needed for suggesting 
still another form of Catholic activity, in addition to those 
which already abound in the pages of America. The wider the 
choige, the more tastes can be united. Sometimes a little con- 
crete instance will reveal a field open to many, who as yet have 
foynd no work that quite satisfies them, and will start a train 
of thought leading to broader and deeper activities. 


THE EXAMPLE 


FEW days ago, I was driving along the road through the 
small village of Pines, in the heart of a rather backward 
agricultural district. The yard of the local public school was 
filled with conveyances, and the little building was thronged with 
the more intelligent people, old and young, of the whole neigh- 
borhood. The government lecturer, from the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, an enterprising Protestant lady, and 
the County Demonstrator for Women’s Work, an enthusiastic 
Catholic girl, were busy showing the women and girls how they 
could cook something besides fried eggs and “ sinker” biscuits; 
grow something in their .gardens to cook, and by raising and 
canning tomatoes, earn something in some other way than by 
“nursing and laundering” in State hospitals, or by “teaching ” 
in the district schools. Nobody could observe the work with- 
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out being in sympathy with it, especially as the activity of these 
ladies was directed towards building up some of the very foun- 
dations of the home; and upon the stability of our homes de- 
pends our nation itself. But rural home life is valueless, if 
faith and religion be absent. Be it ever so carefully planned, 
from an economic point of view, a non-religious home contains 
within itself the germs of decay. 
THE WroNG WAY AND THE RIGHT 


HE activity of these ladies was, of course, restricted in its 
scope, and the results were dependent on the receptiveness 

of their particular hearers. Their object was simply economic 
improvement. Great as is the value of successful welfare work 
in country districts, city workers in the country will often mis- 
calculate the practicability of these plans of betterment. A still 
greater error is committed, when such economic instruction is 
regarded as a substitute for moral or religious teaching. Prot- 
estants all over the country in their alarm at the “ decay of rural 
churches,” a very real decay in Protestant communities, are pro- 
posing as part of the regular work of their ministers, number- 
less schemes for the instruction of country people in domestic 
and farm economics, and for organizing their purely social life. 
This is offered as a substitute for the teaching of the Gospel, a 
substitute which plainly defeats its own purpose. The summer 
schools for ministers, held at many of our State agricultural 
colleges, and paid for by our meek Catholic taxpayers, will give 
you an insight, if you look over their prospects, into the aims 
and methods of the evangelists of rural economy. Yet their aims 


and methods are not altogether mistakes; they aim frequently 
at very real improvements, and their methods are well worthy 
of study. 

As a matter of fact, such rural welfare work has been and 
is now taken up, often with astonishing success, by many of our 
priests, especially gifted for it, in localities suited for such ex- 


periments. Such is Mgr. Bandini, whose work with his colony 
of Italian immigrant farmers at Tontitown, Arkansas, has won 
a national renown. Father Finlay, S.J., is doing something of 
the kind in Ireland. Father Gallitzin, the prince-priest, is a 
notable example of a century ago, in Pennsylvania, and the la- 
bor of numerous missionaries in every clime is following sim- 
ilar lines. Nor can we forget the rural work of those noble 
Brothers, who while they train boys to an agricultural life, exert 
zlso a profound social influence on the surrounding rural com- 
munity. Lincolndale, New York, Leonard Hall, in Maryland, 
and Rock Castle, Virginia, are classic examples. 
PURPOSE OF THE WoRK 
UT great as has been the activity of Catholic priests, Broth- 
ers and laymen in the field of rural welfare work, which 
is so eagerly grasped at as a last support by some of our dis- 
couraged non-Catholic brethren, still no sensible Catholic has 
ever thought of ranking it with the proper office of the Church 
as such, or of regarding it as a substitute for the means of 
grace. Such work is simply the natural consequence of Chris- 
tian charity. At the same time it establishes that wholesome 
life which is the usual prerequisite for the practice of Christian 
civilization itself. Civilization, to a large part, presupposes a 
certain degree of rural prosperity as, essential, not only to the 
stability of rural homes as such, but, indeed, to the stability of 
the entire nation. A prudent Catholic therefore will avoid the 
error of substituting such work for religion, and will not con- 
sider it outside the sphere of those truly charitable activities, 
which pave the way ultimately for the imparting of far more 
precious gifts, those of religious light and moral strength. 


THE APPLICATION 


F these good ladies, then, at the “ Pines” were cultivating so 
enthusiastically a merely economic work, why then, I asked 
niyself, could not some of the young people adventure upon a 














broader and more promising enterprise: that of a rural “lay 
apostolate”? Such an apostolate might include much economic 
work, but it would offer a great deal of spirtual and educa- 
tional help besides. Could not, for instance, many of our sodal- 
ity members, of both sexes, take up such rural lay apostolate as 
a recognized sodality activity, individually, or better, in some 
organized fashion? 

For many of us, the opportunity of doing such work in the 
country has an attraction all its own. As | write, the woods 
are ringing at the opening of the November bird season. Yet 
if we in the country could but borrow for a time the brains and 
energy of some of these young Catholic sportsmen, who have 
motored down the long eighty miles that separate us from “ civil- 
ization,’ I would guarantee that spiritual trophies to remember 
and value, long after the outing and the game had been for- 
gotten, would be gained. But apart from incidental vacation ex- 
periences, there should be many in our cities who would he at 
tracted by a rural lay apostolate, taken up seriously as a chosen 
form of charitable work. For many, a month or so spent an- 
nually in the open, would be a great benefit. 

Such work not detract from other activities, since it 
appeals to many who may not be suited for social or catechet- 
ical work in the large cities. Moreover, much can be accom- 
plished in the country by a simple repetition of matter already 
prepared for a city clientele, such as instructions, plays, lectures 
and musical entertainments. There is hardly any talent, how- 
ever humble, that cannot be used either toward religious instruc- 
tion, or toward social union, or even economic betterment among 
our rural Catholics. Given a companionable nature, a readiness 
to help, and some kind of an opening, and there are few who 
could not find an attractive field of labor. 

Joun La Farce, S.J. 


does 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Jesuit Students 


HE number of students in attendance at the various Jesuit 

colleges and universities of the United States during the cur- 
rent year is 22,732. Of these, 16,438 are in the college depart- 
ments and 6,294 are following university courses. The enrol- 
ment in the latter instance at the two Eastern universities is 
1,938, exclusive of two courses which have recently been opened. 
In the Missouri province the total university registration has 
reached 3,865. New Orleans has 215 and California 276 univer- 
sity students. The highest number is found at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, which counts 1,332 students in its university 
courses. In the college department proper by far the largest 
attendance is to be found in the Eastern province with a total 
of 2,305 collegians. The following are the numbers for the high 
school departments of the various provinces: Maryland-New 
York, 4,720; Missouri, 3,620; New Orleans, 509; California, 817. 
The total registration at Denver is 200. The students enrolled 
at the Canadian Jesuit colleges are not included in the above 
enumeration. They number in all 1,304. 


Fashionable Educational 
Practice 


R. THOMAS J. McCORMACK seems to feel that some- 
thing is still needed to complete the perfection of the 
American public school system. For in his recent address which 
is published in School and Home Education, he charges 
“ fashionable educational practice” with “ playing hand and glove 
with weak humanitarianism and plutocratic politics.” He 
continues: 


The organized forces of society are marshaled to cater in 
our schools, with a tapping Puritanic timidity as to theory, 
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and with diabolic thoroughness as to method, to the ideals of 

a new sensuous paganism. Carpe diem: Wash and be saved; 
eat and be aureoled. And the magazines applaud and 
the women’s bureaus applaud, and timid educators construct 
everywhere wobbling curricula for the incorporation of the 
new “ideas.” And the softening of the public brain goes on 
apace, and the “leaders of thought” kowtow,.to the idols of 
the cave. 

Mr. McCormack 1s a hopeless reactionist, old- 
fashioned enough to believe that Latin is almost as important 
as folk-dancing, and insists that skill in the use of the tooth 
brush should not be considered the equivalent of a moderate 
proficiency in algebra. 


for he is 


The Eclipse of 
St. Paul 


Mr. 


day’s visit to Boston, has been the establishment in the 


NE of the effects, occasioned if not caused, by Sun- 
Boston University School of Theology of a course in evangeli- 
cism and church methods. The lecturer is to be Dr. Charles L. 
Goddeil of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church of New York. 
This clergyman, speaking of the popular preacher’s discourses, 
finds it impossible to agree with Mr. Sunday’s methods but at 
the same time he expresses unqualified approval of the results 
obtained. According to the statement attributed to him by the 
press, Dr. Goddell finds that Mr. Sunday’s good points far out- 
weigh the bad; and with this view most people of dispassionate 
judgment will find themselves in agreement. But it is with a 
good deal of a shock that one reads the further statement, 
* Then I considered his virtues, such as the fact that he has 
led more men and women into the Christian life than any other 
man in the world.” That St. Francis Xavier should not have 
occurred to his mind is not unintelligible, for this son of St. 
Ignatius was after all only a Papist; but that the Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church should have forgotten the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles betrays a lack of historical perspective that passes com- 
prehension. The blame perhaps rests with Mr. Sunday. He is 
constantly leading his admirers into extravagances. Dr. God- 
dell’s climax of extravagance is of a piece with the rest. 
Convention of Catholi¢ 
Convent Alumnae 


HE second biennial convention of the International Federa- 

tion of Catholic Alumnae at Baltimore was attended by 
3,000 representatives from thirty-five States of the Union and 
from two provinces of the Dominion of Canada. The delegates 
were united in the desire of giving testimony to the excellent 
work accomplished by the Catholic Sisterhoods in the fields of 
education and charity, and pledged themselves anew to uphold 
the ideals of true womanhood set before them in their convent 
schools. The members of the organization were urged to use 
their influence with parents and guardians to induce them to 
send the children under their charge to Catholic grammar 
schools, academies, colleges and universities. The duty of co- 
operating with pastors and bishops in their local undertaki*gs, 
was insisted upon and ways and means of developing and en- 
couraging literary talent in the young were suggested. Special 
approval was likewise given to the fight carried on against the 
flagrant immorality of many of our moving-picture theaters, and 
the convent alumnae were asked to interest themselves actively 
in this cause. The Governors of the Federation in a special 
meeting pledged themselves moreover to extend through- 
out their various States and provinces a knowledge of the great 
work undertaken in the foundation of the Sisters’ College at 
Washington, established for the higher education of the Sisters 
of all communities. They resolved, furthermore, to interest 
themselves in seeking to procure for it means of support. The 
organization is determined to “make haste slowly” by laying 
a strong foundation on which to build up the Federation during 
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the years to come into a grand and solid structure worthy of 
the cause it represents. 


Mothers, Daughters, 
Books 


ECENTLY the “Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs” 
was severely taken to task by a vigorous lady who scored 
mothers for motoring, playing bridge and dancing, while their 
daughters were reading cheap magazines or vile books obtained 
from the “secret” libraries of fashionable schools. According 
to press dispatches the speaker declared that “in every girl’s 
club, or in almost every one, there is an underground library.” 
Practically the same charge was made against the schools. ‘In 
my niece’s school,” declared the complainant, “they place the 
books in the lower part of the locker, in a place meant for rub- 
bers, and as soon as one girl finishes a book she puts it in the 
locker next to hers.” Those mothers who had been negligent in 
regard to the literature read by their children were asked to 
testify to that fact by raising their hands. Nearly every woman 
present indicted herself. This brought forth these remarks: 
“ We should have freedom of the press, but we should not have 
freedom of obscenity and sensuality. Sex novels are causes of 
divorce. A girl is judged by her home, by her chums and by 
the books she reads. Those books will make or break her.” This 
is all very interesting but quite useless, especially in the case 
of many Catholic mothers who take more care of their poodles 
than of their daughter’s soul. The curse of new wealth is upon 
such women, and the consequent bewitchery of folly makes 
agents of evil appear the most desirable things on earth. But 
what of the daughters? That is a question for mothers to an- 
swer on the day of judgment. 


A Notable An- 
niversary 


as. MARY’S SEMINARY, Baltimore, entered on_ its 
one hundred and twenty-sixth year of service in the 
last days of October. Founded by Bishop Carroll in Octo- 
ber, 1791, it has continued an uninterrupted apostolic mission 
ever since. Some idea of its fruitfulness may be gathered 
from the fact that it has given more than 2,000 priests 
to the United States, over eighty bishops to the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy, and claims for its most distinguished son, 
his Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons. This stupendous work 
is due, under God, to the unremitting labors of the Fathers of 
the Society of St. Sulpice, who have devoted themselves with 
unflagging zeal for many generations to the obscure but grate- 
ful task of impressing on the aspirants to the priesthood com- 
mitted to their charge their own lofty ideals of sacerdotal holi- 
ness. To the Sulpicians the Church in the United States owes 
a debt of gratitude it can never pay. Their share in sending 
workers into the fields white for the harvest is simply incal- 
culable. It is gratifying to compare the judgment passed on 
their aptitude for the work of the seminaries by the first bishop 
of Baltimore, the Right Reverend John Carroll, with the testi- 
mony given to their efficiency by the present happily reigning 
prelate of the same diocese, Cardinal Gibbons. Bishop Carroll, 
writing in January, 1801, to M. James Andrew Emery, the 
Superior General of the Sulpicians says: 

[ declare to you, as I have always said everywhere, that I 
have never seen or known anywhere men better able by their 
character, their talents, and their virtues to train ecclesiastics 
such as religion requires at present, than the gentlemen of 
your Society. 

One hundred and fifteen years later, Cardinal Gibbons, looking 
back on their century and a quarter of labor, in his preface to 
Dr. Charles G. Herbermann’s “The Sulpicians in the United 
States,” quotes the foregoing tribute and adds: 
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I feel then that I am voicing the sentiments of the thou- 
sands of priests in this country who have been trained by 
the Sulpicians, when I affirm that the coming of Father 
Nagot and his companions to found the first seminary in the 
United States was a signal blessing of God to our Church. 
His Eminence might have added, without fear of contradic- 

tion, that the same sentiment is shared by those, who though 

they have not had the privilege of being trained by the Sul- 
picians, have had eyes to see the character of the men who have 
come under their influence, or have read Sulpician history. 


A Divorce Record 


HE high-water mark for the dissolution by civil decree of 

marital relations was reached in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 

this year, according to the Cleveland Sunday Ledger. This con- 

clusion was deduced from the figures, published recently by 

Marriage License Clerk Zizelman and County Clerk Haserodt: 
Zizelman issued 8,445 licenses during the year and Hase- 
rodt recorded 2,037 divorce suits, which are pending 
or which have been disposed of during that period. The 
previous year, 7,447 licenses were issued and 1,770 divorce 

suits recorded. 

This means that the ratio of divorces to marriages in the 
county is as one to four. Commenting on the data furnished in 
these statistics, certain judges assigned various causes of the 
unhappy state of affairs. Judge Pearson declared that people 
contemplating matrimony do not exercise “the ordinary sense 
that a horse-buyer uses.” Judge Stevens gave it as his opinion 
that one of the controlling causes was “the lack of realization 
of the seriousness of marriage, both before and after marriage.” 
Judge Kennedy believes that the avowed purpose of defeating 
nature and the aversion to children, with which many persons 
enter wedlock, are at the root of the trouble. Judge Levine puts 
the blame on the machinery of the law, which instead of seek- 
ing to effect reconciliations by smoothing away petty disagree- 
ments, “is used to its limits in finding a way in which it can 
take advantage of them in a divorce action.” The figures given 
by the lower officials and the comments made on them by the 
learned members of the judiciary are an appalling commentary 
on the breakdown of family ideals in the national life of the 
United States. 


The High Cost of 
Living 

HE agitation over the exorbitant prices demanded for ordi- 

nary foodstuffs has given rise to some picturesque logic 

embodied in picturesque words. For instance these statements 
of a United States Senator were recently wired from Wash- 
ington: 

[ think the Government can help lower food prices by 
legislative or other action, but I do know there are ways by 
which the consumer can cut down his expenses. For in- 
stance, every one who can should keep some hens, and any 
man who has twenty square feet of ground can keep them. 

People should eat more corn products. Mush is highly 
nutritious, and it isn’t eaten enough. Rice is too emmy 
overlooked in this country. I was surprised to hear the 
other day that five cents worth of rice will serve as a sub- 
stitute for bread for an entire day in a family of six per- 
sons. 

Undoubtedly twenty whole square feet crowded with hens 
would be a most interesting and entertaining sight, but how long 
would the thronging creatures support a family of six or eight? 
After all even industrious hens deserve consideration. Then 
too the Senator is apt to incur official wrath. Imagine sug- 
gesting only twenty square feet for a group of respectable 
chickens! New York will be horrified; it demands 800 cubic 
feet for each unfeathered biped and probably almost as much 
for the feathered creature. And why did it not occur to the 
Senator that if plebeians began to eat mush and rice the money- 
sharks would put prohibitive prices on them? 











